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a clean valley, at some 
-om the public highway 
torest trees, includ- 
mens, been 
i with care and skill. No 
1s of the highway or 


which have 


entrance to the lawn, 


thickets on the 


between the 


[he well, with its 


e hand 


shies 
ir posts and poles, cov- 


’ 


ed use and beau- 


mingi 

ter seem refresh- 
I have seen 
dollars, 


t 


ss ol wa 


i) 


an awning. 
isands of 
have spared 


erything 


no pains or 
accord to their 
ist Such homes are some- 
ut and tidy, and make me 
or even to press the 

s kept so closely shorn and 
it here is a home costing 
xcept for lumber, worked out 
f the farm, much of it the 

aunt's own bands, that shows 


i taste than many cost- 


by galvanized iron straps at the corners, ith 
shelves so arranged inside that the baskets can | 
be filled heaping full without danger of bruis- 
ing the fruit, when packed forty in a crate. 
Mr. Oicott’s berries are chiefly 
with 


“Crescent 


Seedlings,” and his clean culture and | 


| high manuring, be obtains large fruit, which 


commands the top prices in market. I notice 
the Hartford dealers make a point of adver- 
tising his fruit in the daily papers, and doubt- 
less find sale for some interior berries on the 
strength of the reputation gained. ‘Two loads 


each, as heavy as a large horse could conve- 


| niently haul, represented the amount of sales 


the day of my visit, and but a short time was 
spent in distributing the crates among the 
Of the blight I could learn 


nothing of much value, either here, or at the 


Hartford dealers. 


farm of the Hale brothers, which I visited in the 
afternoon. Neither plantation has been much 
aifected by it as yet, although there are small 
spots on each where the foliage is more or less 
shrivelled and dried up. 

A drive of six or eight miles in a direction 
nearly south, over a good, wide road, flanked 
on either side by substantial farm houses, most- 
ly built by a past veneration, but nearly all in 
good repair, and shaded by fine old elms, some 
of which are not surpassed for beauty or 
grandeur by any I have ever seen, brings one 
to South Glastenbury, not a village as the term 
is usually understood, but simply the south 
portion of this long row of farms and farm 
houses which are all the way nearly in sight of 
the Connecticut river, each farm having an end 
to the meadows, and another inthe high land, 
course the 


a mile or more inthe rear. Of 


farms are narrow, but the people are conse- 
quently all the more sociable. 
The Hale Brothers 

occupy one of these narrow old farms, which, 
owing to the death of their father when they 
were but mere lads, shows evidences of partial 
disuse, but is now rapidly improving. It is 
rarely one finds among young farmers of New 
England more energy and enthusiasm than is 
shown here. The land is variable in quality, 
from moist to dry, and from meadow muck to 
(under intelligent 


} 
small 


sand, and well adapted, 
management), to the growth of 


Indeed the farm may 


fruits 
of nearly all varieties. 


well be 





called a small-fruit experiment sta- 


tion, some 125 different varicties of straw- 





berries alone being grown here, the plantation 
bearing a relation to the public sim lar to the 
+ ol. W ilder ol Dorches- 


ter. very new berry of promise 1s tested here, 


trial pear garden 


but far less than halt are found worthy of dis- 


semination, while the really first-class varie- 


ties may be counted on the finger’sends. Some 
are excellent bearers, firm for transportation, 


and are of good color and size, but lack sweet- 


ness 


and flavor, while others possess the lat- 
lities, but are only fit for home use. 


it wasa sort of a field 






The day of my vi 
day, s 


ing gathered here from various portions of New 


of New York, to in- 


me scores of lovers of good fruit hav- 


England and the vicinity 
spect the new comp titors for public favor, 
prominent among which is the new strawberry 
Manchester, originated by Mr. Batty of Man- 
was 


chester, N. J., and of which mention 





made in j rof the Farmer. It is 





x. Litness is observable 
the pasture fence by the 
¢ the hill at the rear of 
* as some fancy drives 
-eemingly to tempt 

rs, but because it 13 

y a long, curved, easy 

tly up by a steep, short, 

Che fen-e is of posts and rails, 
n home 

ling to 
e, would take a load of 


grown lumber. 
my experience 
art, and, beginning at one 
et the 7 and put in the rails without 
But not so here; 
ukes a curve, such rails are 
prung just enough, after split- 

to follow the line of the roadway, and 
t edge up, while those of an op- 
used when the curve is in the 
n. Part of the way four rails 

, and part three are enough, but one 
vernotice where the two sections meet. 
the 
i abuts against the highway, then at 
er where the fence turns almost 
her direction, no rough angu- 


sented, but one of the 





yn the farm, and which might 


for ¢h 
i0P tn 


is very purpose, was 
rails that connect the two lines of 
t were, as it 1s, one continu- 
r cattle to run against and at 
stistving to the eye. ‘This is 
the fitness which is 

erywhere on the premises. 
at the side of the entrance 
surrounded on three sides 
rowth, is a patch of kitchen garden, 
straight, except at the four 
ind the turf as well trimmed 

1 border. 

pal part of the cultivated land is 
the highway, and lying 
ed. There are three 
awberries and a smaller area 
-paragus, and on the whole 
» difficult to find as many 
w 1 peck measure. To con- 
sted lands and control rain 
and paths has been a life study 
) one can visit his place 
ww 


sighwa r private drives he 
mitting that he has 


’ } 


1 is cultivated it is cul- 


and often. Turf land, 
r way or border to cultivated 
and an by su(tlicient- 

Pha lis hae 
| es between the 
Weecs are allowed along 
rground. The three 


‘rawberries in bearing, 


same land four 
le lines as straight 
And all! this 


s claimed to cost noth- 


Mm pass 


how to adapt suitable 
System and neatness has 
hitare. 


irra school at Mansfield 
fairly established and in 
the trustees will see to it that 
ired to give the boys who go 
‘ practice, as well as the the- 
*, each year, a course of field 





il landscape gardening, ap- 





t ord 


) ordinary working farms, like the 
now working. Sucha training would 
‘e starting of village improvement 
every town represented at the 
and would be the beginning of a new 
the agriculture of the country, and 
eventually make the country farms far 
attractive than it is possible for city 
* to be with their contracted areas and 
surroundings. As I expected, I found 
season at its height. At four 
«inthe morning one might have seen 
forty or fifty bright-looking boys and 


B “strom the village, two miles away, already 

“ig their baskets with the fresh dewy fruit, 
While, under a broad, cool awning, Mrs. Ol- 
‘tt, assisted by her faithful daughter and at- 
“ntive sons, were gathering the baskets and 
‘eeping the day book and ledger account with 
-‘c8 picker, in the meantime packing the bas- 
“els into crates, ready for shipment. These 
“rates Mr. Oleott calls his “revised” edition. 


T hey 


are of light material, but well secured 








certainly a very promising berry, but like oth- 


er new things must be given time to prove its 





staying qualities. It has certainly been favor- 
) Massachusetts 


ably introduced t 
taking first prize for nt 


cent exhibition of the Massa 


growers, by 


llings at 


(he re- 


Horti- 


w se 
husetts 
cultural society. 

levoted to straw- 
berries is upon a sandy loam hill-side, 
specially adapted to g 
at the time of 
were being sent off by night trains, to Wor- 
bg } 


Several acres of the land 


and 





g early fruit, and 
my visit several loads 


were needed 





Joston, beside what 


cester and 
for customers in the home market of Hartford. 
Peaches and pears are now being adde ito the 
and in a few 


fruit grown here, years, if 


well cared for, will yield crops that will, 
with the small fruits, give business at market- 
ing nearly the entire season. (Qn the return 
trip Mr. Olcott reined his horse down a pleas- 
ant cross road, and, after a half mile’s drive, 


introduced me to the beautiful home of 
Mr. J. B. Williams, 

tormerly a large owner and chief manager of 

the 

now one of the leading breeders of Jersey 


Vermont Farm Machine Company, and 
Mr. Williams was ab- 
sent, attending the auction sale of the Starr 


cattle in Connecticut. 


herd at Charter Oak Park, but a student son, 





at home on vacation, we found sufficiently fa- 
miliar with home matters to show us everything, 
including the Jerseys at pasture, the dairy 
Mr. 
Williams, though a successful manufacturer, 


rooms, fine barns, and well-kept gardens. 


is evidently a farmer at heart, and fully appre- 
ciates a comfortable and tasty country home. 
At the time of our visit things had a some- 
what stirred-up look, occasioned by the intro- 
duction of water through large iron pipes, 
from two powerful hydraulic rams in the val- 
Ditches 
every where, but then it betokened life and 


ley below. and fountains seemed 
enterprise, as a place that is entirely finished 
never does. Mr. Williams’ soil is much of it 
very sandy, but high manuring has made it 
exceedingly productive in favorable seasons, 
and when the water supply is made fully avail- 
able for irrigation, it must be constantly so. 
An evening drive of some ten miles, an- 
other night of quiet repose at the ‘‘ranch,” a 
couple of early morning hours in the South 
Manchester Silk 
the marked growth everythiag had made 


Mills, the trip homewards 
and 
at Pine Hedge during the three sunshiny days, 
entirely dispelled the blues, and left us ready 
to take hold of the farm duties with renewed 
relish. 


GARDEN CROPS. 





The continued frequency of cold storms has 
had a very damaging effect upon the tropical 
vegetables, such as corn, squashes, melons, 
cucumbers, and even beans are blighted con- 
siderably by the cold and wet weather. It 
has been many years since our market was 50 
poorly supplied with these vegetables and 
prices are now, and will continue, probably, 
very high. On the other hand, cabbages and 
potatoes are unusually cheap and good, sell- 
ing much of the time below the cost of pro- 
duction. Good cabbages, weighing about ten 
pounds each, have been selling for $5.00 per 
hundred, for a month past, and all inferior 
ores are hard to sell at $2, to $3, per hun- 
dred. Considering the weight and bulk of 
this crop, the high manuring and culture need- 
ed to grow it in perfection, the gardener will 
hardly get a new dollar for an old one this 
year from his cabbages. Still it would hardly 
be wise to neglect them next year on this ac- 
count; if one is so situated that he can grow a 
crop well and cheaply as compared with his 
competitors, it is wise policy to stick to it, 
and in the longrun this policy is sure to pay 
better than frequent shitting of plans in con- 
sequence of bad seasons. What we should 
consider chiefly in laying our plans, is what 
crops we can produce as well as any one else. 
This will depend more upon the situation and 
character of our land, and our knowledge or 
experience, than upon the changes of the 
weather or fluctuations in the market price. 

W. dD. P. 





—A sheep dairy for the manufacture of cheese 
has been started near Chattanooga. The stock 
numbers 1000 head, and the business will be under 
the charge of an experienced cheese maker from 
the Tyrol. 





PRESERVING SEEDS. 





The *eason for the ripening of seeds being 
at hand, a tew words about their selection, 
preparation and p7(eservation, will be accept- 
able to those not familiar With the art of rais- 
ing them. ; 

In the first place, only the best 5 ecimens of 
each kind should be saved and all inferio™ ones 
rejected ; this is easy enough with such plants 
as squashes, cucumbers, tomatoes, melons, etc., 
care being used to save only the earliest, fair- 
est and most perfect specimens. ‘The seed 
should be allowed to ripen thoroughly before 
taking it from the fruit, which will require some 
weeks with squashes, after gathering from the 
vine; tomatoes are placed in the sun for afew 
days, and melon seeds may be taken directly 
when the melon is fit to eat; seeds of this 
nature having a fleshy pulp are usually cleaned 
by allowing them to ferment in water for 4 
day or two, when the pulp will easily wash off, 
after which the seed is spread upon a sheet in 
the sunshine todry. Sometimes the fermenta- 
tion is allowed to go too far and the seed is 
spoiled, hence some care and experience are 
needed to clean seed in this way, and some 
persons prefer to wash the seed directly from 
the pulp without fermenting ; this ensures good 
seed, but it is almost impossible to make it 
perfectly clean without fermenting. 

The seeds of the squash and all vines, easily 
mix with others of the same family in the 
neighborhood, so that when a variety is to be 
kept pure and true to name, it must be planted 
quite remote trom any others of the same 
family. The mixing is done by the bees, who 
carry the pollen from flower to tlower, often 
a quarter of a mile. It is quite difficult to grow 
good squash seed near a pumpkin field for this 
reason, and not more than one kind of melon 
orcucumber can be grown in the same field, 
and have the seed pure. 

Tomatoes, corn and beans mix less readily, 
but should be kept separate by some rods 
when pure seed is required. 

Seeds of vines keep longer if not allowed to 
freeze; they will preserve their vitality five or 
six years, if kept in a warm dry place. A 
closet near a chimney is a good place, and 
since mice and rats are very fond of such 
tid bits as melon seeds, it will be advisable to 
lock them up in a tin chest or other rat proof 
arrangement; I know of nothing so provoking 
as to find some paper of choice seed all shelled 
out by the mice just at planting time, when it 
is often impossible to replace it, and when 
delay is always vexatious and expensive. 

One of the most troublesome seeds to save 
is the Dandelion. The heads must be clipped 
every day just as they begin to open and 
before the wind has ecattered them, and placed 
in a bag carried in one hand to get them out 
of the wind ; they need to be spread on asheet 
in a dry loft fora few days to dry, and then 
the seed is rubbed out of the chaff between 
the hands, and cleaned by sifting ; it is so very 
light that winnowing is very difficult and seldom 
practised. 

When 
turnip, ete., 
reject all but the seed grown on the leading 
Beet 


sifting, and picking over to get out the sticks ; 


saving seeds of beets, cabbage, 


those who are most particular 
stem. seed is cleaned by threshing, 
it varies much in size and should be separated 
by a sieve in order to have it run evenly through 
the seed drill, for it is the most troublesome 
of all seed to sow evenly. Perhaps some in- 
ventor will discover a method of shelling out 
beet seeds, so that they could be sown evenly ; 
if this could be done, one of the chief items 
of labor in raising beets would be greatly 
lightened, and a saving of more than half the 
seed would be effected also; for the beet seed 
as now sown is a pod containing two to five 
seeds each, and is so rough and uneven in 
shape as to give much trouble to sow it evenly 


lrill, in fact to ensure a good stand, 


witha ¢ 
very heavy seeding and laborious thinning are 
essential. If the pod could be crushed and 
the seed shelled out, it could then be drilled 
in as evenly a3 any other seed. 

When it 


corn, tomatoes, beans, etc., in order to get a 


is desirable to mix two sorts of 


new sort combining the good qualities of both, 
alternate rows of e&ch kind are planted 
alongside, and the seed taken from either, will 
contain more or less of the character of both; 
it will not be a true new variety, however, 
until it has been grown by itself for some years ; 
at first it will sport more or less, and breed 
back to the old stock of one side or the other. 
It is thus that our best varieties of new vege- 
tables are produced. 

Seeds of all kinds keep best in a dry even 
When to be kept in large lots 
they may be put in bags and hung from the 


temperature. 


ceiling of the room, to keep them from the 
mice. Most seeds are good for two to five 
years if carefully kept; onion seed, however, 
is very inferior after the first year, and worth- 
less after the second. When old seed is to be 
used, it should be previously tested by sowing 
a hot bed or other suitable 
place, and counting the number of plants that 
come up, and noting the vigor of the plants; 
the plants from old seed are usually less 


a counted lot in 


vigorous than from fresh seed, and sometimes 
are so weak as to be worthless. 
W. DD. Purcerick. 





A BEARDLESS BARLEY. 





We have as yet found no green crop so well 
adapted to late fall feeding as barley. Corn 
and millet never grow well, except in hot 
weather, and the first sharp frost in Autumn 
will kill both, so that it isseldom advisable to 
put in the seed of either later than the tenth 
of July. Cured corn may be fed all winter, 
but little dependence can be placed upon green 
corn fodder later than the middle of Septem- 
ber. Barley is not injured by any frost that 
is not severe enough to freeze the earth in 
which it grows. It may be sown as late as the 
twentieth of August, with reasonable expect- 
ations of obtaining a fair crop, though heav- 
ier growth may be obtained from earlier seed- 
ing. 

(ats sown later than May are very subject 
to rust and blight. A field sown last year in 
July, grew well till about a foot high, when 
they commenced rusting and in three days 
were almost worthless, the ground being fairly 
yellow from the dust shed from the stalks and 
leaves. Barley sown at the same time was but 
slightly affected, and made a good crop, being 
fit to cut and feed through the whole of the 
month of October, and that sown later made 
excellent green food in November. But there 
is one serious objection to the use of green 
barley as cattle food; the long, heavy, sickle 
edged beards, or awns, as the botanists term 
them, are very annoying to many cattle, par- 
ticularly young animals, like heifers and calves. 
We have fed it when half the cows in the sta- 
ble would be coughing and choking with the 
rough beards. ‘Threshed barley is less objec- 
tionable on this account, because the beards, 
when dry, are easily broken off and they are 
pounded off with the threshed grain. 

Having heard of a beardless barley being 
raised in New England nearly a half century 
ago, we have deen trying to find samples of 
seed, and last winter succeeded in obtaining 
two samples, one from California, and the 
other from Vermont. The California sample 
came from the Agricultural College at Berke- 
ley, through the kindness of Prof. C. H. 
Dwinelle, and was labelled Naked Nepaul 
barley (Hordeum trifurcatum). The Ver- 





mont sample appeared identical, and was sent 


ral Department at Washington. ‘The only dif- 
ference observed in the growth, was that the 


out two or three years since by the Agricultu- | 
ee | 
California seed produced a larger growth, 


AGRICULTURAL ITEMS. 


—The Grafton Co., N. H. Agricultural Society 
has decided not to hold their usual cattle show 


which ripened off a few days earlier. The | this year, so as not to interfere in any way with 
leaves of this naked or beardless barley are | the tate cheow. 


broad and the heads entirely free from any 


A certain chemist rises to remark that, whilst 


semblance of a beard, and if it should | milk contains only four per cent. of the cheese 


prove, on further trial, to be hardy, vig- | 
orous and productive, it must become a pop- 
ular torage plant for New England dairymen 
who stall feed their herds in the late sum- 
mer and autumn. The growth with us this 
season was not quite equal to that of com- 
mon barley, and there was a little appearance 
of rust or blight on the leaves late in the sea- 
son, but the kernel was plump and large. Nei- 
ther the season nor the location were specially 
favorable to a trial of its merits, and a long 
spell of damp, foggy weather at harvest time 
made it diflicult to thresh, but we learn that 
this is not characteristic of the variety. We 
shall aim to give this beardless barley a fur- 
ther trial the coming season, and under more 
favorable circumstances. A small patch has 
been sown the present month to see how it will 
grow as a late fall crop. 

Our faith in wheat as a forage crop has been 
increased by this season’s experience with the 
Clawson winter wheat, sown specially for fod- 
der. It comes in just after winter rye, and 
being more leafy, is relished exceedingly by 
stock. ure ate it well after it was consid- 
erably past the bloom, which cannot be said of 
winter rye. ‘There are beardless varieties of 
spring wheat, which might prove, on trial, ful- 
ly equal to this new barley as fodder for late 
autumn. 

We shall endeavor to give the ‘*I.ost Nation” 
a trial for this purpose at the earliest conveni- 
ent opportunity. 





SPECIMEN CORN, 

At Pine Hedge Farm there are growing this 
year trial patches of more than a dozen different 
varieties of field and garden corn, from seed 
obtained in different sections of New England 
and elsewhere. ‘The main crop of about four 
the ‘*Waushakum,” eight-rowed, 
yellow, from seed saved with care from last 
With us this variety is inclined 


acres is 


season's crop. 
to produce more stalk growth than is desirable, 


principle, beans and peas contain twenty per cent., 
and he hopes soon to see cheese made only from 
beans, peas and oleomargarine. Why don’t some- 
body kill him ? 

There is a smart girl in Clark County, lowa, 
who lately had her sheep sheared, consisting of 
ninety-two head, securing an average ficece of eight 
and one-half pounds. She lost but eight full-grown 
sheep during the past severe winter, and they were 
killed by a vicious horse. 

Dr. J. B. Lawes of England, believes that 
live stock demands dryer food in winter feeding 
than in summer. He also believes that the Amer- 
ican farmer claims too much for ensilage, when ap- 
plied to grass or clover, since they are best fed dry, 
the silo adding nothing to their value and the pro- 
cess of drying in the production of hay subtract- 
ing nothing but water. 


A friend who is gifted with habits of close ob- 
servation, informs us that the common striped 
snake will eat potato bugs, both the full grown bee- 
tle and the larvi, and says he has watched two of 
them in a potato patch making their way from hill 
to hill, and gobbling up whole colonies of the pests 
as if they liked thein. Hav any one else of our 
readers ever caught the snake engaged in getting a 
breaktast in that way 
“Mr. Joe 
Beasley has been practising experimental garden- 


—A Columbus, (Ga.) paper says 


ing recently, and as a result of his labors has suc- 
ceeded in raising some delicious lemon-flavored 
watermelons, 
cision in the vine a short distance 


He has a method of making an in. 
from the root, 
to which he attaches a lemon, and by means of ab- 
sorption the juice is taken intothe melon.”’ Seve- 
ral farmers of this vicinity having read that item 
have taken the hint, but instead of lemons— 
they explain to their wives 
sort of trap to kill bugs. 


well, 
that the bottles area 


Mr. Joseph Harris, in his Ta/ks on Manures, 
says that we can make our lands poor by growing 
clover and selling it; or we can make them rich by 
growing clover and feeding it out on the farm. 
Drain where necded, cultivate thoroughly so as to 
develop the latent plant food in the soil, and then 
“TOW 
food. 
clover. 


clover to take up and organize this plant 
This is how to make land rich by growing 
furnishes food 


and cultivating 





1ing 
for clover, and the clover takes it up and prepares 
The 


not create plant food, but merely saves it. 


~ Ar report of the 


it in best shape for other crops. clover does 


ording to the last Commiis- 





where grain is the main object, though very 
large yields of grain are reported, and the 
yield upon our seven acre field last year was, 
in the main, satisfactory. While spending a 
week among the farmers of Maine, last Autumn, 
we found several very handsome bins of corn, 
and from three or four of them selected samples 
this with 


several varieties of sweet corn, were planted in 


for experiment season. These, 
trial plats, for observation during the season of 
growth, and for comparison of results. 

Most of the field corn has a smaller stover 
than the Waushakum, and is, perhaps, a little 
earlier, but it is yet too soon to draw conclu- 
sions as to relative values. 

We wish now to mention the new Marble- 
head sweet corn, introduced by Mr. Gregory 
forthe first time, last year. From some cause 
unexplainable at this time, the sample received 
for trial last year did not particularly please 
us, and we feared it would not give the public 
satisfaction, although it was the earliest variety 
we had ever tried. It was quite smutty, and 
the ears very irregular in size, but this year it 
has done much better, and the 
pronounced by all who have tested it very 
good, though not equal to the Mexican, which 
is, probably, the tenderest and sweetest variety 
grown, but good enough to satisfy all reason- 
It is some days earlier than 


quality is 


able demands. 
the Boynton, which was claimed last season to 
be the earliest sweet corn known, and is many 
days ahead of the well known and highly 
popular Narragansett. We have no very early 
corn land, and the present season has been un. 
usually backward, but the Marblehead has 
given us ears fit for the table earlier than we 
had ever picked any betore. 

The Boynton is a very excellent early variety, 
sweet and tender, but is much smaller and 
will, therefore, not please as well as a market 


variety. Other varieties will be noticed later. 








SOILING. 

A correspondent of the /owa Hlomestead, 

who keeps five cows on five acres of ground, 

from which, besides supplying his family with 

milk and cream, he manufactures 1500 pounds 

of butter annually, and raises a calf from each 
cow, thus describes how he does it: 


‘‘T have five acres, about two and three- 
fourths in pasture, mostly blue grass. I have 
a strip fourteen rods long and four rods wide, 
that consists of timothy and clover, which I 
cut twice and sometimes three times a season. 
As soon as it will do to cut, I feed it regular- 
ly to the cows twice each day, and it laste till 
the corn is ready to use. There is a strip 
fourteen rods long and ten rods wide, which I 
plant with sweet corn for fodder. I made a 
dropper that I attach to a two-horse planter, 
which makes the stalks about two inches apart 
in the row. I plant at three different times, 
so as to have it early and late. About the Ist 
of July, | commence to thin out, leaving a 
stalk about once in a foot. By the time I get 
over the piece, that which is left is nearly all 
eared out. Then I commence cutting it up 
clean. WhenI get it half cut up I plough 
the ground and sow winter rye. I sow the 
balance as soon as the corn is off. This 
makes good pasture late in the fall and early 
in the spring. We feed our cows six quarts 
of corn meal and bran, mixed equal parts by 
weight, each day. This is the way I summer 
five cows on five acres, and have done so for 
three years past. I manure the ground high, 
and that is what makes good crops.” 





Y ma : ‘Dp 7c 
EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 
FALL SEEDING. 

I would like to inquire through the New 
ENGLAND FARMER, whether the autumn is a good 
time for seeding land to grass? I seeded six 
acres about one year ago to herdsgrass; it come 
up nicely and grew well through the fall, but in 
the spring it was all dead. Is thisan exceptional 
case or not?) My soil is a dry loam. 

Wells, Vt., Aug., 1881. Joun BARDEN. 

Remarks.—We consider August one of the very 
best months in the year for seeding land to grass, 
and do not understand what could have caused 
the failure in your case. We presume that you 
are perfectly familiar with the appearance of 
herdsgrass and other grass seeds, and did not sow 
something else in place of the herdsgrass. We 
have known dealers’ clerks to make mistakes in 
putting up seeds, and farmers who could not tell 
clover from Hungarian grass. ‘Pwo cases have re- 
cently come to our notice where clover seed, worth 
six to eight dollars per bushel, has been delivered 
to customers in place of millet seed, that was worth 
only $1.50 per bushel, and in one case the pur- 
chasers sowed the clover without detecting the 
blunder. 





KEEPING CARROTS. 

Can you inform me, through your paper, if car- 
rots can be raised, and kept in the ground through 
the winter, like parsnips, by covering? I want to 
try it, if practicable. A New Svunscrinek. 

So. Sudbury, Aug., 1881. 

Remarxks.—Carrots, like potatoes, turnips and 
onions are not sure to keep in the open ground un- 
less covered deeply so as to keep out severe frost. 
It is less labor to plough them out in November 
and pit them or put them in a cold cellar. In the 
cellar they keep best lightly covered with sand or 
litter of any kind to prevent wilting. 





Garpren Crors.—It is many years since the 
crop of squashes, melons and cucumbers has 
looked so poorly as at present. The continued 
cold weather of early summer and heavy rains 
have worked badly upon the delicate constitu- 
tion of these vines, and those housekeepers 
who are obliged to buy pickles will have to 
pay wellfor them. The crop of tomatoes also 
is far below the usual average for the same 
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sioner of Agriculture it appears that 7,600,000 per- 
d States are engaged in agricultu- 
The total value of farms and farm 
implements is $15,461,200,433, or two-thirds of the 
productive wealth of the The 


IN78 was #4,000,- 


sons in the Unite 
ral pursuits. 


nation. value of 


farm products and live stock ! 


000,000 against $2, 500,000,000 of mining and man- 
ufacturing products. Thus itappears that not only 
amajority of the adult male population of the 
United States is engaged in agriculture, but more 
than one-half the wealth of the nation is invested 


in that industry. There are also 2,900,000 persons 


engaged in mining and manufacturing, whose in- 
terests are closely | with those of the agricul- 
turist 


Tomato Briuur.—The tomato vines this 
year are more than usually damaged by what 
is known as the blight; it seems to have some 
connection with the very changeable weather, 
and especially with the cold easterly storms 
and cold nights that have been so fre juent 
this season; the disease resembles in its effect 
on the foliage, the blight of the potato, which 
usually precedes the rotting of the tubers. 
Can some of the scientific gentlemen of the 
Bussey Institute tell us the nature of this dis- 
ease, and whether there is any remedy? If 
they can, they will help the farmer and all 
lovers of good, cheap truit: nearly halt the 
crop in some sections will be lost by this dis- 
ease this year. 

Picktnc ToMatores.—Contrary to the preva- 
lent belief, the fact is that tomatoes are better 
If picked 


when only partly red, and placed in a dry shed 


not to ripen fully on the vines. 


for a day or two they will ripen all over more 
perfectly than they will if allowed to remain 
upon the 
handled thus to be damaged by rain, and by 


vines. They are less likely when 
blistering in the excessive heat of our August 
sunshine. Many of our best gardeners do not 
market them for a day or two after picking. 





Correspondence. 


For the New England Farmer. 


MANUFACTURE OF SUGAR. 


Herewith I send you, for use in the New 
EnxGianp Farmer or not, as you think best, 
a letter, or the contents of two letters I have 
received from a sugar cane grower and manu- 
facturer in Louisiana, thinking some of the 
readers may gain some new ideas in regard to 
making Sorghum Sugar, and perhaps some 
new thoughts in regard to maple sugar. I 
know some readers of the Farmer are mak- 
ing trial this year of the early amber sorghum, 
and many others are looking on to see how 
they succeed. 

I withhold the name of the writer, as the 
letters were not written for publication, and 
the writer may not wish to be troubled with 
further letters of inquiry which might be ad- 
dressed to him should bis name be made _ pub- 
lic. 1 will, however, say he is a man of 
means, who came into possession of two large 
plantations quite unexpectedly, and was con- 
vinced that, by putting mind and money into 
sugar making, a quality of sugar could be 
made at the plantation that would not need 
to go through the process of ‘‘refining” or 
adulteration to command a good price, and at 
a good profit. The result of his effort is that 
his No. 1 grade sells at his wharf at only 
about one-half to three-fourtbs of a cent per 
pound less than the market price of granu- 
iated sugar in New York, and is in demand 
as a pure No. 1 article. 

As the statements he makes were also given 
me by an intimate acquaintance of us both, I 
trust I am not intruding upon the good nature 
of the writer by offering them in this way to 
the newly interested sugar growers of New 
England. He says:— 

“Our process in Louisiana for treating the 
cane juice is to pass it directly from the mill 
into a sulphur machine, where the juice is 
impregnated with the fumes of sulphur smoke ; 
thence into clarifiers, (square tanks, having a 
steam coil pipe at bottom) ; there it is mixed 
with a sufficient quantity of lime to neutralize 
the acid in the juice, and by a moderate heat- 
ing all the impurities in the juice rises to the 
top of the clarifier, or tank, and is skimmed 
off, leaving the juice clear and of an amber 
color; thence it is passed into evaporators, 
(large copper tanks, with steam coils,) where 
the juice is subjected to a very great heat, and 
by that means 1s reduced to a syrup of 22° to 
25° B.; thence it is passed into a vacuum pan 
(25 to 28 in in vac.) and subjected to a tem- 
perature not exceeding 140° Fahrenheit, 
where it crystalizes, and when properly 
cooked, is emptied into a mixer, (a reservior 
where the mass is gently stirred,) and from 
the bottom of the same it drops into a centri- 
fugal machine having a speed of 1200 revolu- 
tions a minute. In these machines the molas- 
ses is forced out through the small holes, (these 
machines being of sieve cloth at the circumfer- 
ence,) leaving the crystalized sugar to be dip- 
ped out. When the molasses is apparently all 
torced out, we dash in about a quart of water, 
which we call washing the sugar, and it leaves 
the crystalized sugar pure white, or o// white, 
in proportion to perfect or imperfect clarifica- 
tion of the juice. 

‘It is my opinion that no one individual rais- 
ing sorghum could afford to put up proper ma- 
chinery, (on the scale represented in the above 
description, we understand him to mean,) for 
making sugar,and without proper machinery no 
good sugar can be made. If a central factory 
was established, where from 10,000 to 15,000 
tons of cane could be concentrated, I think 
sorghum cane sugar may be profitably made, 
rovided an experienced sugar maker has the 
charge of the clarification of the juice. Such 
a person should be sought in Louisiana, and 
not in city references.” 

The following questions in regard to sever- 
al points in the letter above given, were asked 





reason. 


and answered as follows :— 





or for rendering free the coloring matter in 
the juice, or what for? Ans. For bleaching 
and rendering free the color matter and glu- 
tenous matter. 

_ 2d. How much milk of lime to a gallon of 
juice, and is the quantity determined by lit- 
mus paper? Ans. It varies; about 32 cubic 
inches of lime to about 2000 gallons juice. 

3d. At what temperature skimmed off? 
Ans. About 150° in clarifiers, and about 212° 
in the evaporators. 

ith. How much sugar and syrup per acre ? 
Ans. About 2500 Ibs. sugar, and 100 gals. 
molasses, from good cane. 

5th. How many gallons juice from mill for 
100 Ibs. sugar? Ans. Can't say; about 100 
Ibs. sugar to 1400 Ibs. juice. 

6th. Is the sugar ready for market direct 
from the centrifugal machine? Ans. Yes. 
Syrup from first and second crystalization of 
sugar is reboiled in the vacuum pan, and 3de 
are made from syrup of 2ds sugar. 

‘Ifthe sugar boiler is competent, the residue 
from thirds of sugar contains no crystalizable 
sugar ; only what is called grape sugar remains 
in the molasses. 

‘The liming of the juice varies from day to 
day, and in the event of soured juice, perhaps 
twice as much lime as for sweet, fresh juice, is 
required. 

“The acidity in the juice is sometimes test- 
ed by litmus paper, but only when novices are 
employed at tLe clarifiers. The sugar maker 
of experience does not use the paper, but fills 
a bottle with the juice and puts minute quan- 
tities of lime into it until the color pleases 
him. I don’t think any particular rule can be 
given for quantity of lime, the juice varies so 
much. 

“If your sorghum cane will produce 90 lbs. 
good sugar per ton of cane, I should say there 
is a profit in the business.” 

P.S.—Perhaps I may add that my own 
fourth acre of sorghum, grown in part from 
seed raised by myself in 1880, and the balance 
from seed obtained in Minnesota in 180, 
which came up as well as from the same seed 
planted in 1880; the best now seven feet high, 
Just about putting out the seed tassels, and 
will, apparently, ripen well by Sept. 20th. 

I also learn today trom J. A. Johnson of 
Norwich, Vt., that the eight to ten acres 
which he and his neighbors are growing, is 
equally promising, and ten days ahead of last 
year. He has a mill and all needed fixtures 
for manufacturing this amount, and will be 
able, no doubt, to confirm the statements 
made by the Louisiana planter, given above. 
Our trials in sugar making in 1880 more than 
returned 9) lbs. sugar per ton of cane, and 
we hope to do better still this year. 

G. F. Nuttine. 

Randolph, Vt., Aug. 16, 1881. 





For the New England Farmer. 
PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FROM A 
PRACTICAL FARMER, 


We like to read letters from farmers. Plain 
practical pointed thoughts on plain practical 
subjects. By the accumulations of facts knowl- 
edge is obtained. There is no way so much 
good can be done, had, or communicated as 
through the columns of the press. There is no 
farmer that cannot tell some experience of his, 
some success 
give a hint or form a guide for others. We 
like to read the accounts of how others do 
things. ‘There are several subjects upon which 
all may have something to say and the accumu- 
lated facts will form but the foundation for 
still further investigation. 

One of these sut is the renovation of 
our run down soils; the quickest, best and 
cheapest way to restore it to fertility and aver- 
age productiveness of former times. We want 
practical knowledge, something that is feasible, 
sensible and within the scope of all. Let us 
have a general filing up of views upon this 
important question. It is one of momentous 
importance. It underlies our whole system of 
farming. Itis pregnant with well-being to our 
whole agricultural interest. Shall we not one 
and all, then, give heed to it, and that atten- 
tion which its importance demands? And 
while thinking, experimenting, collecting and 
composing, let us communicate and do good. 
If rough notes are all we are able to furnish 
let us do that, do what we can and ‘‘ye editor,” 
will dress our ideas up in shape for ‘ye 
printer,” and a grateful and appreciative public 
will bless us. Not only does the renovation of 
land deserve and invite our fixed and con- 
centrated attention, but all the kindred and 
closely connected branches of agriculture, bor- 
ticulture and stock husbandry, also deserve 
and demand that we do what we can to not 
only advance in a knowledge of right practice 
in them one and all, but that we do all in our 
power to aid others to advance in them too. 

We have a few ideas to present on renova- 
tion of land at this time and we hope our 
brother farmers will approve or condemn, 
criticise and correct, at the same time giving 
theirs. If we all had plenty of money or 
manure, the restoring of land, worn out more 
or less by cropping and improper cultivation, 
would be an easy matter. But most of us are 
limited in means ; we resemble Job's turkey in 
one respect. We must get our living from our 
land while we attempt to increase its fertility. 
We are in a similar position to the man who 
attempts to fat his cow while milking her. But 
this can be done. How? By making and 
saving all the manure possible and then apply- 
ing it liberally to the soil. By pasturing sheep 
upon the worn fields. By feeding oil cake to 
sheep and fattening cattle grazing on the land. 
By sowing clover and plaster, and ploughing it 
in successively. By continuous and constant 
pulverization of the soil. These are some of 
the methods. They all invoke work. They 
all have their merits and their drawbacks. 


jects 


Each one must decide which he will do for 
himself. Each must exercise judgment and 


plan for himself. 

The first thing to do in renovating some soils 
is to drain them. Open drains can be em- 
ployed with profit only in rare cases. Under- 
draining is the way to drain, as surplus water 
standing in the soil stagnates and poisons it. 
In popular language it makes it cold, sour and 
barren. It will, even if naturally rich, produce 
in its wet, miry state, only rushes and coarse 
worthless herbage. Often under-draining is 
halt or three-fourths the job of reclaiming and 
renewing such lands. Wet, low-lying lands, 
meadows, swales, runs, swamps, etc., are often 
the best lands, when drained, of any upon the 
farm. They repay the outlay of draining, 
very often the first or second crop. 

Let each farmer keep several pigs, and keep 
them well supplied with litter, muck, loam, 
sods, brakes and weeds, and he will annually 
have manure to plant an extra acre of corn, or 
to bring a run down acre back to such a state 
of fertility that it will begin to pay something. 
The manure pile, if not dumped into a cellar, 
should be covered by a roof and pigs kept 
upon it. Exposure to sun, wind and rain, 
under the eaves of the stable annually wastes 
the best half of the manure thus exposed. It 
is this kind of wasteful mismanagement that 
runs the farm out more than anything else. The 
time has come, when every particle of animal 
excrement should be carefully composted 
with absorbents and kept away from wasting 
influences. Manure is the one thing needful. 
‘It is manure your farm needs, not prayer,” 
said the keenly observant minister to the 
improvident parishioner who importuned him 
to come and pray that his scanty promise of 
crops might be made much more plentiful. 
The ploughing under of green crops, such 
as clover, buckwheat, oats, grass, etc., has 
never received much attention in Maine. It 
is one that is deserving of much practice, and 
one that has the merit of drawing from the 
soil itself, and from the air, elements of food 
for plant growth, and storing up these by 
growth, chemical processes, and decay, leav- 
ing the soil prepared to produce higher types 
and more valuable plant products. It is one 
of the cheapest modes of renovating land. 
Brooks, Me. J. W. Lana. 





For the New England Farmer. 


PREMIUMS AT CATTLE SHOWS. 





Please allow me to add a few words to the 
subject of ‘Cattle Shows.” There seems to 
be an unfairness in the way taat premiums are 
awarded, that might easily be remedied. Per- 
sons who are to act as judges of stock should 
be appointed several months before the time 
of the fair, and should be required to inform 
themselves upon the subjects they are to give 
an opmion on. 

It is well known that each breed of cattle 
have their own peculiar good points, but it is 
not so generally known what they are. It is 
very mortifying and annoying for a person 
who sends a fine full blooded Jersey to a fair, 
to find that a grade, showing plainly, by its 
large joints, and coarse frame, a mixture 
of blood, has taken the first premium over the 





Ist. Is the sulphur process for bleaching, | that they do not know the difference does not 


scem to mend the matter. 

Premiums should be awarded by number, 

without knowledge of the owner’s name. 
Judges should make their tour of inspection, 
and award premiums before the grounds are 
thrown open to the public; then each creature 
that is awarded a premium should be labelled 
with the owner’s name, with the rate of pre- 
mium, Ist, 2d, or 3d, whichever it may be. 
_ Such a course would create an additional 
interest in the fair, and help to educate the 
public. The class of persons who are able to 
do the most toward keeping up the interest in 
fairs have become considerably disgusted with 
the idea that the premiums are given to the 
person’s name, rather than the merits of the 
stock. E. M. 8. 

August 12, 1881. 


Selections. 
PIGS AND GRASS, 





That there has been less disease among 
swine in this country during the past two years 
than for several previous is ad known, says 
the Prairie Farmer. This improved condi- 
tion is the result of several causes, not the 
least of which is the beneficial effect of more 
liberty at good pasture, now much more prom- 
inent in the management of swine than it was 
formerly. While it is true that in the domes- 
tication of the hog his nature and habits have 
been greatly modified, the fact remains that in 
his normal or natural condition he is a grass 
eating animal, and that during the greater por- 
tion of his growth grass food is necessary to 
his health. The experience and observation 
of many of the best farmers in the country, 
especially of the corn growing and pork pro- 
| ducing regions of the West, have been given 
in the Prairie /‘armer from time to time dur- 
ing the past forty years or more, and the cor- 
rectness of this position bas been established 
beyond peradventure. Corn is the proper 
food for fattening, but not for growth. 

As one of our long time friends and corre- 
spondents puts it, ‘‘the chief object of swine 
| raising is the weight and quality of the carcass. 
| The value of a hog depends on his being well 
| fattened, and the object aimed at during his 
whole lite is to prepare him for that event. 
The cost of grass feeding, even with other 
light feed, is merely nominal, while a hog ted 
on corn from the time he is weaned from the 
sow until butchered at eighteen months old, 
can seldom pay expenses. The fattening 





or failure—and we often learn | 
more by failures than by successes—that will | 


process is to some extent a disease producing 
process, and if too long continued is always 
|so. But when the animal commences fatten- 
ing in vigorous health, after feeding for 
months on green vegetable food, his health 
will re.nain firm through any reasonable time 
required to become fat.” (Grass, then, is the 
food which nature requires for keeping pigs 
healthy until the time arrives for fattening 
them, and nothing is better than timothy and 
clover for this purpose. The early pigs of 
this year are now about ready to wean, and 
the later litters are taxing their dams by their 
frequent draughts uponthe udder. The older 
pigs require good pasture and a plenty of 
pure water, as do also the sows with younger 
pigs. Following the sow to the pasture the 
suckling pig learns early to eat the succulent 
food it finds. 

As another puts it, they find many a thou- 
sand tid-bit in rare grasses, weeds and roots. 
| The exercise taken while grazing benefits dam 
and litter, and sharpens the appetite and 
promotes digestion. The pigs which have 
such access to grass will have more recular 
appetites and enlarged capacity tor assimila- 
ting food. They can eat and digest more corn 
| and meal, when allowed to run to grass, than 
when contined in a dry lotor pen. They will 
make more bone and muscle and develop 
greater capacity of stomach. Kept on grass 
during the summer hogs are in prime condition 
for fattening by the Ist of September, and 
| with good teeth, good digestion and good 
| health they will fatten rapidly on «orn, and by 
turning the grain into pork rapidly, bring to 
the farmer a better profit for the food consumed 
than if fed during the summer on corn. 





ARTIFICIAL BUTTER MAKING 
ABROAD. 





H. M. Jenkins, Assistant Commissioner of 
Agriculture of Great Britain, in a late report 
on farming in the Netherlands, says of the 
manufacture of artificial butter in Holland: 
At present there are between fifty and sixty 
factories. The leading one, that of M. Jarg- 
ens, sends seventy to ninety tons per week to 
England alone. The basis of the butter is 
oleomargarine, which is mainly made in Paris, 
at the factory outside the fortifications. The 
internal fat of cattle killed at the abbattoir at 
La Valette is first chopped by hand, then 
passed between toothed rollers, after which it 
is placed in steamers, and carefully heated to 
122 deg., the temperature being carefully 
regulated so as not to exceed that point, other- 
wise the oleomargarine will be mixed with 
true tallow, viz.: stearine. The fat melted 
atthis temperature is left to cool naturally, 
and when partially solid is made up into small 
parcels, placed in coarse bagging, and sub- 
jected to hydraulic pressure, when the pure 
oleomargarine runs off as adeep yellow oil, 
the solid fat remaining. 

The ‘‘oleo,” as it is called, is run into casks 
to solidify, in which state it is exported to 
Holland at the rate of 250 tons per month. 
M. Jargens, of Oss, receives fifty tons per 
week of the purest ‘‘oleo,” and also purchases 
about twelve tons per week of the best hamper 
butter and 12,000 gallons of milk. The 
‘‘oleo” is first melted at a temperature of 140 
deg. Fahr., and is then mixed with a due pro- 
portion of milk and butter. The mixture is 
churned, when a butter-like material comes, 
from which the butter milk is first expressed. 
It is then mixed with salt by means of fluted 
rollers and delivered by them to the packers. 
The real butter that is added in the manufac- 
ture is used to give a grain to the artificial 
product; that from the Kampen district be- 
ing selected, as it is purposely made of sour 
milk and cream, so thata little might goa 
long way in flavoring the mass. Mr. Jenkins 
states that the artificial butter, at 70s per 
cwt., wasa much better article to taste than 
the Kampen butter, at 100s per ewt., which 
was employed to give it a flavor. During the 
manufacture the materials are cooled by wa- 
ter at 52 deg Fahr., obtained by the action of 
a refrigerating machine, costing for coal and 
wages £2 10s. a day. 

In 1879 no less than 2,000,000 ewt. of but- 
ter were imported into England, of which, 
probably, one-half was butterine. This can- 
not be regarded as altogether an evil, for Mr. 
Jenkins says that but for its importation good 
butter in London would be at least two shil- 
lings a pound. And he also adds that good 
artificial butter is far preferable to the natural 
article if bad, and furthermore that ‘‘the best 
qualities of ‘oleo-margarine’ almost defy the 
skill of the analyst to prove that it is not real 
butter.” Although the Dutch government in- 
sists on its being marked as artificial, it comes 
to London in imitation packages of every kind, 
muslin and all accessories included, and label- 
ed to suit the whim of the purchaser—from 
Burro di Milano and Beurre d’Isigny, to extra 
Danish and best Brittany. 








THE CARE OF COMB HONEY. 





The following is good advice on the sub- 
ject from one of our most successful comb 
honey producers: ‘Filled sections or boxes 
that have been removed from the hives, should 
be examined every few days. If the combs 
show signs of worms, the honey must be fu- 
migated with sulphur. Care must be taken 
not to give them too much, or it will disfigure 
the honey, giving it a greenish cast. The 
amount used will depend, of course, on the 
size of the room or box you are using. It re- 
quires but very little of the fumes of sulphur 
to destroy life either animal or vegetable. 
Fumigation will not destroy the eggs, so it 
may be necessary to give them a dose, after 
all the eggs have had time tohatch. By close 
watching you will be able to discover the 
worms before they have done any material 
damage. They are very small at first, but 
you will notice their presence by seeing a 
small thread-like streak of a mealy looking 
substance on the cappings or around the edge 
of the combs of the partly-filled cells. Comb 
honey should be kept in a warm, dark place. 
It should never be allowed to stand where the 
sun will shine directly on the combs especial- 
ly when behind glass. The cappings will 
soften in a few moments and settle down on 
the honey, giving it a dark appearance. The 
object should be to keep the honey as white 
and clean as possible all the time. Comb 
honey will bring two or three cents more per 
pound, when nice and white, than that of the 
same quality in soiled or discolored pack- 





full blood, and the confession of the judges 


ages.”"— American Bee Journal. 


GRAPE WINE. 





As the season for making wine is now near 
at band, for the benefit of our rerders who 
may wish to make their own wine, we here give 
the most approved mode of making it from 
the pure juice of the grape: 

The grapes should be ripe when gathered, 
the green ones picked from the bunches, and 
the ripe ones mashed which should be done 
when the weather is moderately warm and dry. 
The mashed grapes should be put in clean 
open tubs to ferment, which may take thirty- 
six hours or more. The juice should then be 
pressed from the pomace and put in a well- 
prepared cask and placed ina moderate tem- 
perature, not below 70°, to complete the fer- 
mentation. In this process the cask should 
not be quite full or the fermentation will throw 
out the juice. A sufficient quantity should be 
fermented in another vessel to fill the cask 
when the fermentation is completed. This 
done, the cask should be bunged up and moved 
to a still cooler place. While the fermenta- 
tion is going on, carbonic acid gas is being 
thrown off, which may be told by placing the 
nose to the bunghole, and the ear will detect 
the fermenting murmur. During this fermen- 
tation the gas is being thrown off and no air 
can get in, but as soon as the gas ceases to 
escape, air will be absorbed and the wine spoil. 
At this period of the process, therefore, a 
careful watch should be kept, the bung being 
loosely put in, so that any accumulating gas 
may escape and thus prevent the bursting of 
the cask. Assoon as the fermentation is com- 
pletely over, the bung should be driven in tight, 
so as to effectually exclude the air. Th 
may then remain undisturbed till becomes 
perfectly clear, when it should be racked off 
in another clean cask, and again racked off in 
the spring to rid it as far as practicable of any 
impurity. 








Vint 


In the summer it will undergo an- 


other slight fermentation, and will not be fit 
to bottle until in the fall. Great care should 
be taken to have al! the vessels used in the 
process clean and sweet As soon as a cask 


is emptied, ild be well washed 
phured and bunged up, and, if not immediate- 
ly refilled, salphured again when going to use 
In making this class of wine, it would be well 
to have a saccharometer to test the amount of 
sugar the juice contained as soon as the grapes 
are mashed, that of the best wine running up 
to between 80 and 85 degrees, although the 
juice of the Concord grape will often be found 
to be below 70. In such cases, as indeed in 
most cases, it were well toadd a little of the 
best clarified sugar. 
The above is the making 
from the pure juice of the grape—that class « 
wine being universally allowed to be the best 
Yet, as quantity as well as quality is often de- 
sirable, we here give a mode of wine-making 
which has given general satisfaction to all who 
have tried it: To every gallon of pure grape 
juice add two gallons of water, in which the 
pomace of the grapes, after expression, has 
been thoroughly washed—each gallon of pure 
juice then representing three gallons of wine. 
lo each gallon of the mixture add three pounds 
of good, well-flavored sugar, stirring the lat- 
ter, until thoroughly dissolved, when put in a 
mod rately cool place to ferment, keepir g the 
vessel full by adding from time to time, as 
j >of the same mixture, reserved for 


needed, s 
the purpose. When the fermentation is near- 


it sho out, sul- 


process of 








ly complete, bung up tig ly. After a few 
months the wine should be gently drawn off 
into a clean, fresh vessel or old wine cask. 
Ihe wine thus made will, after a year or 





become exceedingly fine, although the taste 
might appear to be too sweet for some, yet 
the aroma is so completely preserved that no 
one would suppose that any water had been 
used in the process of making. It may not 
be known to all that the grapes raised in this 
country do not contain sufficient saccharine 


matter to make alcohol enough to prevent a 





second or avcetous fermentation, producing 
vinegar. hence the necessity for the addit 
sugar.—/alfimore Sun. 


SALT AND MANURE FOR ASPAR- 
AGUS, 





J., tells 


. Newark, N ’ 
The Fruit ecorder that he cut last season an 
enormous yield of asparagus; some of 
shoots were 54 inches in circumference, all 
tender and succulent, without any woody fibre, 
and this is his method of manuring, tested by 
an experience of six years 

‘*Late in the fall, after the old stocks are cut 
and burnt, I cover the bed some three or four 
inches with good, well-rotted stable manure. 
I do not like coarse, strong stuff, as this af- 
fords but very little food for the plants. In 
the spring, as soon as the ground is in good 
working order, I lightly fork over the bed just 
so as to mix the manure with the soil, and 
the whole a heavy dressing of salt, 
the ground completely. When the shoots be- 
gin to show above ground I give it another 
good covering of salt, and the action of dirt 
and rain sends this down and the plants re- 
spond immediately—particularly in increased 
size as well as rapidity of growth. I am sat- 
isfied that to get the best results you must not 
only use manure liberally, but salt especially, 
not once only but twice, or even three times, 
during the growing season.” 
That sucha liberal application of well-rot- 
ted stable manure should show its good effect 
upon asparagus, or any other vegetable. is nat- 
ural enough. Tender and succulent vegeta- 
bles cannot be grown on poor ground. (ther 
conditions being equal, the more manure the 
better the vegetables, will prove true in al- 
most every case. About the salt question I 
am not so positive, I have used salt 
tiously for many years, taking it for granted 
that asparagus must have salt, until at one 
time only a part of our bed was dressed with 
salt, and the result was that not the least dif 
ference in the yield of the two pieces could 
be perceived. It would be a valuable 
experiment if Mr. Jones would omit the salt 
—not the manure—on a part of his bed, and 
note the result.—//r. F. WM. leramer, in N. 
}. Tribune. 
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BATH FOR BORERS. 


In our garden we have a dwarf apple tree, 
which, atter the manner of dwarf trees, bas 
many roots issuing immediately at the surface. 
Borers have made an attack upon thia tree and 
the gnarly tortuous growth amid roots 
and their crowd, makes it impossible to fol- 
low the grubs with knife and wire without 
greatly increasing the destructive cutting which 
they do with their jaws. The tree produces 
apples of Summer Rose and other sorts, so 
fine in quality and quantity that we could not 
bear to think of surrendering it to these ins 
ious miners. So we instituted a re; 
course of siege, surrounding their fort with a 
wall of iron (2 deep pan, bottomless, and slit 
down one side,) and, after soaking the ground 
with water, covered it, inside the pan, with 
tough mud of potter's clay, to retain the wa- 
ter, leaving the entrances of the borer galle- 
ries (shown by their thrown out chips,) open. 
A large boiler of water was heated, and when 
boiling hot poured into the pan, the half-dried 
bottom of clay retaining it long enough to 
reach and drown or scald out the enemy in 
time, as we hope, to save the tree. Old bark 
and wood will endure scalding well, as many 
serviceable applications of it to peach trees 
have proved. On them it not only clears off 
borers, but often seems effective in staying 
the yellows, and restoring the color and luxu- 


] 


riance of the foliage.—Cor. \V. Y. Tribune. 
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TOO MUCH MANURE, 








The question of fertilizers is indeed the 
great one for the cultivator of the soil. It is 
indeed strange to note some of the results of 
manuring. That good stable manure. should 
ever decrease the crop, would hardly be 
believed by many, yet it is afact. Wehavea 
field of potatoes, on one part of which a dress- 
ing of good stable manure was applied ; on the 
other nothing except a little superphosphate in 
the hill, which was applied in equal quantities 
onthe part manured. The present indications 
are that the part to which the manure was ap- 
plied will not yield more than half the amount 
of potatoes to the acre that will on which no 
manure was applied. ‘This is the more singular 
from the fact that it was all considered as 
pretty well worn out. I have two hills of corn 
growing. They were both started in my 
hot-bed. One, the best, was transplanted out 
into good soil, but to which no manure has 
been applied this year, the other was lett 
standing in the hot-bed. The hill that was 
transplanted, though much put back, is now 
nearly twice as large as the one in the hot-bed. 
The same results have been seen to follow a 
like treatment of vines. We donot apprehend 
much difficulty in this direction, but speak of 
it to show that present crops may sometimes 
be actually diminished by a too heavy applica- 





tion of manure.— Vermont Farmer. 
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BUMMER. 





Y.o! lazy summer, swarthy in the sun 
Lies panting, with bare breasts, upon the 
Swathing her limbs in hazes warm and dua, 
Where splendors into dusky splendors run, 
And sultry glory all the heavens 0 erfills. 


hills, 


Not a white dimple stirs among the corn, 

Not a low ripple shivers through the leaves, 
Since, wrappe in gold and crimson gleams unshorn, 
Came, flashing through the east, the regal morn; 

No throated twitterings gurgle round the eaves. 


Flooded in sunny silence sleep the kine; ; 

In languid murmurs brooklets float and flow ; 
The quaint farm gables in their rich light shine, 
And round them jasmined honey suckles twine, 

‘And close beside them sunflowers burn and blow. 


Amid the glowing heat I lay me down, 
And in my visions swarms the moted air; 

Gleams up before me many a famous town, 

Pillared and crested with a regal crown 
Outshimmering in an Orient purple glare. 


Lo! drowsy Bagdad buried deep in dreams; 
And lowly Tadmor, burning in its sands— 

Baalbec and Babylon; I see slow streams 

Gliding by mosque and minaret—see the gleams 
Of seas in sunset—yellow slips of strands, 


See swarthy monarchs flushed in purple rings 
Of silken courtiers; through half-open doors 

Cateh the spice odors, and the cool of springs, 

Leaving forever in a maze of wings, 

See light forms dancing over pearly floors— 


Sleeping seraglios, spire and tremulous dome 
Winking in drowsy splendor all the day— 
See forest haunts, where thick the lions roam, 
See thirsty panthers, splashing bloody foam, 

Leap terrible as lightnings on their prey; 


Or stand with Cortez on a mountsin 
Above the Aztec city—see unrolle¢ 

Gem-threaded shores of Montezuma weak— 

See the white temples swarming thick and sleek, 


And sunny streets stretch up by towers of gold. 


ps ak 


See silken sails float by, ambrosial, 

Laden with spices, up a Persian glen, 
Or stand on Lebanon, mid the cedars tall, 
Or hear the soft and silver fall 

Ot water down a jet of Darien. 





But lo! a waking shiver in the trees, 
And voices ‘mid the haycocks in the glen; 
Phe sun is setting, and the crimson seas 
Are shaken into splendor by the breeze, 
And all the busy world is up again! 
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A GHOST AND A LOVER. 


A TRUE STORY. 


of houses, if it could be truly 
written, would be of quite as absorbing inter- 
est as the histories of men and women. One 
of the buildings demolished to make room for 
the elevated railway on Filbert street, was the 
scene of a ghostly visitation some thirty years 


The history 








aco which tew now remember. 
This house was then—at the date of its 
ghostli I nean—the residence of the Pot- 








ter fan very nice people, of great respec- 
tability and small means, who, besides them- 
lves (a brother and two sisters,) had the 
prettiest young niece that ever was seen. 
Now Mr. Aaron, the brother, was the idol 
of his sister and Millie, their neice, and when 
his regular autumn cold developed one winter 


into a settled cough, with alarming pulmonary 
symptoms, his distressed relatives lost no 


e in deciding on a visit to Florida; for in 
ild, restorative clime dwelt a hospitable 
isin, in whose home the invalid would be 
sure of a welcome and kindly care. 

Sister Jessie, it was resolved, should ac- 
company her precious brother, being the 
more experienced nurse of the two, while 
Sister Kitty remained behind in charge of 
Millie, and as a means of meeting the extra 
expenditure of the sickness and journey—they 
were obliged to economize, as I have said— 
they determined to rent the house for the 
season and board with some friends. 

An agent found them what Le termed ‘‘a 
most desirable tenant,” who made good his 
claim to the title by paying the first quar- 
ter’s rent in advance, but stopped there; for 
though he occupied the premises for full six 

onths he never repeated the performance. 





cou 





He was no doubt a very worthy individual 
in his own way, but when Sister Kitty came 
to kuow his habits and calling she was not on- 
ly deeply cl d that her cherished home- 
ste: esecrated by such a charac- 
ter 1e readily forgave him the unpaid 
quarter if he would only speedily vacate the 


house and allow it to be puritied of his pollut- 
ing presence. To this, Mr. Smithers, the 
nant, agreed. He was a showman and ani- 

he and his numerous fami- 

1 His bears, d 
JOY comfortable winter 
ed, roomy 





3 as 
h ogs and monkeys, 
in the well- 





house, he was obliging 
lepart ina good humor, and at 
e ng evening, leaving the key at 





ner, and dirt and disorder enough be- 
m to keep poor Miss Potter and Millie, 
} 


the cor 
hind h 


with two stout scrubbers and scourers, at 
work for a full fortnight to remove. But at 


last it was all done, and once more seated in 
the homelike parlor, with every trace of the 
untidy banished, Miss Potter and 
her niece were felicitating themselves on the 
fact, when a familiar tap on the door panel 
was heard. 

‘I’m saying, ma’am,” said Mary Ann Mur- 
y, their tried servant, who had takena 
whole season's vacation so as to return to their 
service, and who put her hand on the door at 
this juncture with her u method ot be- 
speaking their attention, ‘']’m saying sure that 
cirty, thaving vilyan that stole the rint had 


Smithers 


=< 
§1ai 


the impertance to come in at the back way as 
bold as ye plaze, and ax me if we had founda 


ece of his property when we were cleaning 
nd digging up the place.” 

**A piece of his property ?” 
Potter. ‘*What could 
that ?” 

‘‘Is it mane, ma‘am? Sure he has no man- 
ing in the world, but jist impertance, and so J 
ld him, and more, too, and when he begun 
to hunt and poke around in spite of my dis- 

irse, sure I jist tuck upa ladle of hot suds 
and showed him the door wid it.” 

‘But, Mary Ann, that was not polite,” in- 
terposed her mistress, mildly. ‘*You should 
have discovered what he was after; what he 


om 


repeated Miss 
the man mean by 


alluded to as his property.” 
‘Sure and did, ma’am, for what else 


could he mane but the dirt and rubbish you 
and me has been scraping up and having 
hauled off to the lots. I jist tould him so, 
and sint him off to look after the dirt hapes.” 

Miss Potter looked doubtful; she was a 
conscientious soul, and could not bear to feel 
that even the unscrupulous and deceptive 
Smithers—who had represented himself as a 

ifuralist when seeking to become her tenant 
—should teel himself wronged or robbed of 

his possessions by them. 

he should come again, please show him 
into the sitting-room, and I will see him,” she 
enjoined Mary Ann; but he did not come 
again. His visit was just previous to his 
starting out On a summer campaign with his 
show, and he and his interesting family were 
soon heralded by flaming posters in the neigh- 
boring towns. 

House-cleaning being over, there was noth- 
ing for the expectant Potters to do but to sit 
down to their usual needlework or limited 
reading, and Miss Kitty had more than once 
suspected it was a trifle dull for her pretty, 
uncomplaining niece. 

The travellers stayed unaccountably, and 
the advent of a young and comely gentleman 
at the door acroas the way, was quite a sensa- 
tion. It was Mr. Gordon’s (a crusty and 
rheumatic bachelor) establishment. Miss 
Kitty had known him years ago, but of late 
he had been too cross and ill to know any- 
bo ly. 

One evening she found Millie viewing the 
handsome nephew through the blinds. 

“He is avery presentable young gentle- 
man,” her aunt remarked, as Millie blushed 
immensely at being detected inthe act. ‘He 
is Mr. Edward Gordon’s namesake, also his 
heir, as I have heard, and has just returned 
from the German University, where he was 
educated.” 

Millie made no reply, and a long silence 
ensued. ‘ 

‘*What’s that ?” 

This exclamation came simultaneously from 

both ladies, as audibly through the open hall 
door came the sound of a slow solemn tread 
upon the stairs—pat, pat, pat—till it reached 
the floor, and then passed on down the pas- 
sage and finally ceased as it reached the back 
door. 
_ Both sprang to their feet, ran forward a 
few steps, and then suddenly remembering 
that they were the sole inmates of the house 
—for it happened to be Mary Ann’s evening 
out—ran back again in unfeigned alarm. 

‘*May I make a light ?” whispered Millie, 
her eyes straining into the dusk of the hall 
whence the footsteps had so plainly sounded, 
though no passing figure could be discerned. 

“O, do!” cried Aunt Kitty, too startled to 
have nerve for the operation. 

Millie lighted one of the pink candles in the 
old-fashioned candelabra which stood nearest 
her, and taking courage from the friendly ray, 
ventured by degrees toward the door, and 
finally took a comprehensive view of the hall. 
Reassured by its undisturbed appearance, she 
came back bravely. , 

“We must have been mistaken,” she said: 
“the noise we heard came from next door, no 
doubt.” , 

: “No doubt,” echoed Aunt Kitty, adding 
immediately ; ‘J really wish Mary Ann would 
come home.” 

It was not the habit of the ladies to keep 
their front blinds up after lighting the parlor, 
but on this occasion both remained near the 
windows without lowering them, feeling in 
some wise protected by the presence of the 
observant young gentleman on the other side 
of the way, who stayed at his post until 
Humphrey appeared in person and summoned 
him to his uncle’s couch. 

“I think we had better not mention our 


any 


of 
aT 
at 


| whispered hastily, as that faithful servant's 
thumping tread was heard ascending the front 
steps. ‘‘She is apt to be superstitious, you 
know, my dear, and it would not do to have 
her frightened.” Millie assented, and flew to 
open the door for the welcome girl. Mary 
Ann, however, did not need to be told that 
something had occurred. She was agreat ad- 
mirer of her young mistress’ beauty, and no 
sooner did she come into the lighted parlor to 
receive her orders for the breakfast next morn- 
ing than she missed the usual bright glow from 
her lovely face and stood dismayed. 

‘What's wrong ?” she inquired earnestly. 
‘‘Has any ill news come from the master and 
Miss Jessie ?” 

“No, no,” cried both ladies, quite alarmed 
at the bare thought of such a thing. 

“Then what makes you both look pale and 
scared like? Sure, i know something has 
flurried yez, and Miss Millie’s beautiful cheeks 
is like a ghost’s for whiteness.” 

‘They started at the word, but rallying, tried 
to laugh at Mary Ann's fears, and succeeded 
partly in assuring her of their groundless- 
ness. 

“IT would not for the world get any foolish 
fright into her head,” said Aunt Kitty, when 
Millie and she were in their own room. 
“Your Aunt Jessie esteems her as an excel- 
lent servant, and if she found her spoiled in 
any way would be much displeased.” 

The next evening a slight headache confined 
her aunt to the lounge in their chamber, and 
Millie had just carried her up a cup of tea, 
when a sharp cry rang through the house, and 
the sound of a heavy body ecuilling and 
scrambling up-stairs, followed. Millie set 
down the cup and tried to be calm with the 
returning memory of her last night's tright 
struggling against the effort. She went to 
open the door, but before she reached it Mary 
Ann burst into the room, the very image of 
disordered terror. 

“Och, howly saints! but I've had me very 
sowl scaret out of me body!” cried Miss 
Murphy, as white as a sheet. ‘‘Shure the 
divil himself must be loose down stairs, for 
sorra a less than him could do what happened 
there!” 

Conquering whatever their own alarm might 
be, both ladies strove to calm her, but entire- 
ly in vain; nothing but words would relieve 
her, and those she poured forth in torrents. 
‘Is it me fancy, ye say ?”—Miss Kitty had 
hinted something to that effect. ‘*Could me 
fancy open the dining-room door wide back 
to the wall, and niver a crayture touching it? 
and could me fancy walk down the back stairs 
pit pat, pit pat, jist as riglar as a man’s fut, 
and not a living sowl to be seen up nor 
down ?” 

“O, Mary Ann, are you quite sure that you 
heard it?” cried Miss Kitty, shuddering, de- 
spite her struggle at self-control, as she and 
Millie exchanged glances. ‘‘No doubt the 
sound came from the next door and you im- 
agined—” 

“Och! Miss Kitty, the next door people 
are in the country, at their daughters’ these 
two days; and if they were home, sure they 
couldn't open our dining-room door widout 
me seeing them do it,” cried Mary Ann, anger 
at being doubted beginning to modify her 
fright. ‘I bad me hands in the flour, mixing 
up me bread, whin I first heard it, and before 
I could get them clane the thing, whatever it 
was, was gone. But it wint swirling through 
the hall, and opened the doors as it wint, 
right forninst me very face, and sorra a thing 
could I see.” 

Poor Mary Ann! her fear was genuine, and 
now began to tell on her, for while the ladies 
were doing their best to allay it, she sank in 
a heap on the tloor, and Miss Kitty had to 
bring out some choice old wine of her broth- 
er’s and administer more than one glassful be- 
fore Miss Murphy was herself again. 

Nor would she go below that night alone; 
all three, each carrying a light, had to pro- 
ceed in a body to shut up the house, and in 
pity to her shaken nerves their handmaid was 
accommodated witha pallet on the floor of 
their apartment, with the additional security 
of locked doors and an unextinguished light. 

This was the beginning of the ghost haunt, 
which from that night grew more fearful and 
inexplicable. Its victims—the three timid 
women—two of whom had been taught to con- 
sider any public outbreak highly indecorous, 
if not reprehensible, bore their terrors a3 best 
they could in forced silence, praying for the 
hourly expected return ot the adored brother 
and strong-minded sister, who they firmly be- 
lieved would exorcise the evil spirit that 
wrought the ill. 

In the night they suffered tortures, but day- 

light brought a flicker of courage and a gleam 

of hope, which regularly died away again at 

twilight, when, it 1t had not been for the sus- 

taining presence of young Mr. Edward Gor- 

don, taking the evening air at his gouty uncle's 

door, they would have expired from prolonged 
horror. 

“We can call jim over, darling, if t¢ should 
ever show ifsel/, or threaten us bodily harm,” 
murmured poor Miss Kitty in ber niece's 
ear. 

Millie knew that /im meant the handsome 
nephew, and i/ the trightful visitation. She 
only nodded in reply, but clung to the idea 
even more closely than her aunt. 
It was an invisible ghost, as most ghosts 
are, making its presence known in sounds and 
movements, and almost invariably adhering to 
the darkness. It rarely ascended beyond the 
bath-room flight, but its solemn tread came 
almost nightly down the front or back stairs, 
making the wretched listeners’ hearts quake 
with sickening terror at every viewless footfall 
as it went. (nce, poor Millie, coming down 
in the twilight, seemed to feel something she 
could not see moving beside her, and, recog- 
nizing the dreaded step accompanying her 
own, flew down, she knew not how, and fell 
fainting in her aunt’s arms when she reached 
the parlor. 
Another time, Mary Ann, whose continued 
presence in the unhappy house was a heroic 
proof of her devotion to its owners, was about 
to adjust a large velvet mat which seemed 
awry at the sitting-room door, when eome- 
thing appeared to lift it from beneath, and 
then, as she declared, to drag it out of her 
band. She fled, howling, and the mat was 
afterwards found by Millie half-way down the 
hall. 
Mary Ann vowed the ghost had carried it 
there, and neither of the ladies any longer at- 
tempted to reason with her or call it a delu- 
sion of her senses. They had seen the doors 
open of themselves, as it would seem, and 
heard rustling sounds in the empty hall; their 
lood had been chilled by the fall of phantom 
feet; andall they could do was to keep the 
great Bible open in the parlor, and pray 
ceaselessly for the arrival of the absentees, 
whom they were too unselfish to alarm by a 
hasty summons. Aunt Kitty was naturally 
timid and inclined to superstition; her elder 
sister's power over her never permitted the 
weakness to appear; but now, left to herself 
—and the ghost—she yielded to its spell. 

‘Our revered grandma believed in warn- 
ings and even in appearances,” she told Millie 
one day. ‘She was crossed in love in her 
early youth, her swain being drowned at sea, 
and she was said to have encountered his ap- 
pearance when she was quite up in years, in 
this very house, though they tried to make 
her believe it was a bathing suit hung up to 
dry, that she had mistaken for her lost lover. 
Oh, Millie, it be grandma’s drowned but faith- 
ful love come back to earth once more.” 

Millie smiled—she had not smiled since the 
dreadful noises began—and shook her head. 

‘That was so long ago; and grandma is a 
spirit herself now. I think be would be like- 
ly to remain with her,” she said. 

Evening, with its ghostly influences, was 
drawing on again. ‘They had edged close to 
the windows, for, on the opposite side of the 
way, young Mr. Gordon had already taken his 
invariable stand for an airing, and they felt 
the indefinable protection of his presence ex- 
tending over them. 

‘What a devoted nephew,” exclaimed the 
aunt, softly. ‘Some young men would stroll 
off to refresh themselves after the tedium of a 
sick room, but he stays within call of his poor 
afllicted relative.” 

What she said was true, but though he re- 
mained within hearing of the call, he did not 
always scem eager to respond to it. The op- 
posite side of the way held a singular fascina- 
tion for him, and Humphrey’s presence and 
gestures of entreaty would be apparent to the 
ladies several times before the young gentle- 
man could tear himself away from his post of 
observation. 

“I wonder if he sees it, Millie?” cried her 
aunt in a frightened whisper as Mary Ann 
bolted in upon them with the announcement 
that ‘‘the ghost (Mary Ann made no bones 
about calling it so) had struck agin’ her like 
the side of a ship,” as sbe was coming up the 
cellar stairs with a sciffttle of coal. ‘‘And I 
believe I've got me death, ma’am,” cried the 
poor soul, ‘*‘for I never heard of any one living 
after a blow from a ghost.” 

This was the first personal encounter, and 
the last shred of Miss Kitty’s courage gave 
way. 

‘*What shall we do ?” she cried, and wrung 
her hands. ‘Good heavens, it’s coming in 
here! Only look! O, help, help!” 

The hour had come at last; the door, that 
Mary Ann had left ajar, flew back against the 
wall witha crash, and the rustling, clapping 
noise they had often heard before less audibly, 
seemed to come bearing violently and threat- 
eningly down upon them. There was no time 
for indecision ; up went the window with Mil- 
lie and her aunt clambering nimbly on the 
broad sill, and a trio of feminine voices shout- 
ed Mr. Gordon’s name in tones of suppliance. 
Mary Ann’s was the loudest, for she was left 
on the floor at the mercy of the hitherto in- 
visible enemy. Mr. Edward Gordon, Jr., 
showed a quickness of response highly credita- 
ble to his gallantry and courage. In a single 
instant he had bounded across the street and 
stood beside them. ‘What is it, ladies?” he 
asked. A confused explanation followed, but 











slight alarmto Mary Ann,” Miss Kitty had 


Mary Ann’s tones rose loudest. 





‘Look at its eyes!” she screamed, as she 
gained a perch on the other window seat. — 

“Och, howly Moses! only look at its 
eyes!” 

She pointed to the floor, and there, shim- 
mering through the darkness, really appeared 
something like two burning orbs. ‘The young 
gentleman followed the direction of her finger, 
and uttered a cry of astonishment. (Quickly 
recovering himself, he begged the ladies to 
keep their elevated places, and, promising to 
return in a moment, ran across the street 
again. When he reappeared Humphrey was 
with him, and they carried a bag and a lighted 
lantern. 

‘Now, ladies, if you'll allow us to enter, I 
think Humphrey and I can promise to rid 
your house of this intruder,” their new friend 
said, with the utmost politeness; but here 
rose a difficulty, for no one was willing to get 
down and open the front door, and Millie and 
her aunt almost filled the window. But it 
was no time for hesitation. Mr. Gordon 
made the best of it, and squeezed through ; 
Millie’s long curls brushed his handsome face, 
and their cheeks almost touched. ‘lo be sure, 
there was more room at Mary Ann's window, 
which she opened for Humphrey, but he never 
thought of that. 

The ghost had retired before them; they 
could hear its tread along the hall toward the 
cellar door, which, by-the-by, never remained 
closed. (Smithers had demolished the latch, 
and repairs awaited Uncle Aaron’s return.) 

Down these stairs Mr. Gordon lowered the 
lantern and reconnoitered. 

‘Come on with the sack, Humphrey,” he 
cried, excitedly, ‘‘and we'll have him ina 
minute. It is just as I thought, and Heaven’s 
mercy that these dear ladies have escaped as 
they have.” 

So saying he raised the lantern and lowered 
in its stead a large coarse sack with a hoop in 
its mouth. 
with a clothes pole, and by its means they 
contrived to push ‘‘the ghost” (which had at 
last taken torm, and lay in a huge coil on the 
cellar stairs) into the open bag. It was no 
sooner secured than Humphrey hauled it up 
by a stout rope, and finding the monster mo- 
tionless at the bottom, made it tight with the 
cord at the top, and called out in a great state 
of excitement : 

‘*The only safe place for this is at Barnum’s, 
Mr. Edward, and if the ladies will open the 
front door, and you will see to your uncle for 
half an hour, that’s where I'll take the venom- 
ous reptile.” 

And he was as good as his word. Bar- 
num’s Museum was on the corner of Seventh 
and Chestnut streets, in those days, and thith- 
er Humphrey bore Mr. Smithers missing 
‘piece of property,” which he had not dared 
to call by its name of sNAKE when searching 
around the premises to recover it. 

It is difficult to decide whether the ladies 
were more alarmed by their singular visitor in 
his ghostly or snaky character. Mr. Edward 
forgot his duty to his gouty uncle, and stayed 
by them, soothing their shaken nerves and 
discussing the strange occurrence in all its 
bearings. The snake was of the cobra 
species, and measured between ten and eleven 
feet. His progress through the house was 
owing to the open cellar door, and his erratic 
movemeats could be traced to the fact that he 
had been (rained to certain performances, 
which perhaps he practised in his lonely 
hours. 

There is no more to be told that cannot be 
surmised. Millie found a lover in her gallant 
defender, and it was not long till the lover 
became a happy husband. 
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THE PIECE THAT WAS LOST. 


nY EMILY NVING TON MILLEI 


‘There was promise of a capital hayday ; so 
Silas Rogers decided as he stood in the back 
porch after milking, polishing his face with 
a coarse towel and noting the weather signs 
between the rubs. A capital hayday; but a 
‘‘spell of weather” might be expected soon; 
‘*About this time 


for did not the almanac say, 
look out for storms!” So all hands were 
warned to be in readiness to mow the lower 


ose no time in 
intervale was 


intervale in the morning and | 
getting at it, for the lower 
swampy alter a rain. 

The chores were done, the supper eaten; 
Silas, with his chair tilted against the wall, 
was sleeping the sleep of the just, while his 
good wife pattered about the kitchen, setting 
her sponge, beating up some riz griddle 
cakes tor breaktast, grinding the coffee, and, 
ina dozen provident ways, sjueezing out of 





the tired day a little help for the morrow. 
Reuben went to the store for anew scythe 
snath; Abner, the hired no hung over the 





barnyard gate with the beloved pipe that tried 
the housewite’s soul, and pretty Mistress Hetty 
wrinkled her forehead and pricked her fingers 
over the new dress she was trying to make 
in the few leisure minutes snatched trom house 
work. She made acharming picture in the 
frame of the vine-wreathed window, her 
sleeves still rolled above her plump elbows, 
the bright hair drawn back from the rosy face 
which was turned full to the lamp as she 
threaded her needle, or paused to flirt some 
deluded moth away from the dangerous flame 
that fascinated him. A charming picture, but 
no one to look at it; for the great Norway 
pine held up a screen of solid blackness be- 
tween the window and the road, even if any 
belated traveller bad chanced to walk that 
way, and only Hetty’s white cat crept steaith- 
ily along the top of the garden fence with 
murderous designs upon an untimely brood 
of chipping birds in the currant bushes. 
Only this—ah, beware, Mistress Hetty! Evil 
eyes are looking at you; eyes from which a 
heathen mother would cover your face with 
her hands, and breathe a prayer to break the 
unholy spell they might cast upon you—a wo- 
man's eyes peering from the thick jungle of 
lilacs and syringas so near it seems as if Het- 
ty must feelthem. But Hetty feels nothing, 
sees nothing but the troublesome dress; and, 
as the perplexing ruffles are conquered one 
by one, her heart grows light, the little frown 
smooths away, and Hetty begins to sing. 
What a sweet voice she has! It reaches the 
tired mother and lightens her heart, too. It 
wakens her father, and then lulls him pleasant- 
ly to sleep again. Now Abner hears it and 
draws his hickory shirt sleeve across his eyes ; 
and that watcher in the green tangle—who 
can guess what she thinks or feels as she sinks 
down with her chin upon her hands, and her 
face quite in the dark, and listens to the pa- 
thetic story of ‘‘The Ninety and Nine?” 
Hetty herself is not halt conscious of the pa- 
thos with which she bewails the lost one, 

“Away on the mountains bleak and bare, 

Away from the Shepherd’s tender care,” 
and goes on through the tender story to the 
final rejoicing when the Shepherd brings back 
his own. She is still humming it fitfully 
over and over, when her mother opens the 
door of the keeping room and bids her go to 
bed and not ruin her eyes with sewing by 
lamp light. 

‘‘Just a minute,” says Hetty; ‘‘as soon as 

I finish this sleeve.” And the minutes glide 
on and on, the sleeve is finished, held up and 
admired, and Mistress Hetty takes off her 
shoes and slips softly up stairs to bed. She 
does not even close the window. What 
should come into the house unbidden save the 
cool night air? Everything is silent. The 
mother bird broods her little ones securely, 
unconscious of the cruel eyes near by, until 
Reuben comes whistling along the road, and, 
boy like, stops to shy a stone at the tempting 
white mark on the garden fence; the prowler 
leaps away with long bounds over the wet 
grass, and a tragedy is averted, with nothing 
to show for it but dirty tracks upon the piece 
of ‘factory’ spread out to bleach. By and 
by there is a little stir in tho lilac jungle; a 
woman comes cautiously out of her hiding 
and steals away tothe barn. The cows are 
lying here and there under the long shed, 
sleeping, perhaps, in a cow's uneasy fashion, 
but with a certain air of motherliness and con- 
tent about them. ‘They do not even wonder 
at the late comer as she treads her way among 
them, enters the barn, mounts the scaffold 
already well filled with the sweet new hay, 
and is soon asleep, hearing now and then a 
broken twitter from the restless swallows un- 
der the eaves, or perchance a faint sweet voice 
singing, with lingering pity in its tone, 

“Sick and wounded, and ready to die.” 


Who can tell when the summer day be- 
gins? One instant a dusky silence, cool, 
moist and fragrant, hanging over the hill, the 
next a burst of song from some tree-top, 
caught up from a hundred green coverts, 
swelled and repeated and prolonged in mad 
chorus that presently settles again into silence. 
Then the slow stir of life awakening, the bus- 
tle among the poultry, the lowing of some 
impatient cow, or the sound of her compan- 
ions nipping the short, juicy grass, the unwill- 
ing creak of a rheumatic pump handle, and 
here and there the dull thud of an improvi- 
dent axe preparing the kindlings for the 
kitchen fire.. an 

The day was weli under way in Silas Rog- 
ers’ household before the majority of his 
neighbors had reached this point. The cows 
were milked and turned into the green lane 
to make their own way to the pasture, the 
steady whirl of the grindstone and the sharp 
ring of steel told that the moments before 
breakfast were being made the most of, and 
even at table there were few words spoken, 
and no useless lingering. But after breakfast 
Silas Rogers took down the leather covered 
Bible that had been his old mother’s daily 
companion for eighty years, and all the fam- 
ily sat reverently down to worship. The 
golden moments might speed as they would, 
but no day in that household began without 
its portion from the Bible. It might have 
been a lingering recollection of Hetty’s song, 
it might have been one of those celestial prov- 
idences which we call chance, which led him 


Humphrey had armed himself 
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to read from the gospels the story of the wan- 
dering sheep and the lost piece of silver. It 
is doubtful if any of them were very deeply 
touched by it. It was a familiar story to the 
good wife, and she could not keep her 
thoughts from straying anxiously to the loaves 
rising perilously in the pans, while Hetty 
glanced at the clock and secretly hoped her 
father had not chanced upon a hen chapter. 
The reading came abruptly to an end with the 
heavenly rejoicing over one sinner that re- 
penteth, and with an earnest though homely 
prayer the service was ended. , 

Abner and Reuben almost stumbled over a 
woman sitting absorbed in the doorway. 
Silas looked at her but did not stay to ques- 
tion, and when they were gone she rose and 
said abruptly, ‘*Will you give me some break- 
fast ?” 

Mrs. Rogers looked at her. She saw a 
tall and not uncomely woman of about thirty, 
but with something indefinitely evil about her 
face. The bard mouth, the bold, defiant eyes, 
repelled her, yet seemed as if at any instant 
they might break into scornful tears. 

“Who are you?” asked the good wife, 
coming nearer with her pan of bread in her 
hand. Again the face lightened, grew hard 
and then yielded, with the sudden declara- 
108 : 

‘‘L am the piece that was lost.” 

Martha Rogers had not a particle of poetry 
in her nature, but she had the most profound 
reverence for the Scripture, therefore the 
words both puzzled and shocked her. But 
she was a woman not to refuse bread to the 
hungry, so she placed food upon the table and 
motioned the woman to a chair, with a brief 
‘Set up and eat.” 

All the time that the woman was eating, 
and she did not hasten, her eyes followed the 
mistress and Hetty, until Martha Rogers grew 
nervous and sent Hetty to ‘tred up the cham- 
bers.” 

As soon as she was gone, the woman turned 
abruptly from her breakfast. 

‘Will you give me work to do?” she de- 
manded rather than asked. 

*‘Who are you ?” asked Mrs. Rogers again, 
simply to gain time. 

“I thought you knew. Iam Moll Pritch- 
ett; they have turned me out of my house; 
burned it over my head,” and the eyes grew 
lurid with evil. 

‘What can you do?” asked Mrs. Rogers, 
feebly. 

‘*Anything that a woman can do, or a man. 
I can work in the field with the best of them ; 
Ihave done it manya time; but I should 
like to do what—to be like other women.” 

‘‘Are you a good woman ?” 

The question came straight and strong, 
without any faltering. She had heard of this 
Moll Pritchett, a woman who lived alone in 
an old tumble-down hut below the saw-mill, 
and wona meagre living by weaving rag- 
carpets, picking berries for sale, and it was 
suspected in less reputable ways; but Martha 
Rogers took no stock in idle rumors. If she 
had not divine compassion she had something 
very like divine justice, which is altogether a 
sweeter thing in its remembering of our frame 
than the tender mercies of the wicked. 

The woman looked at her curiously. At 
first with a mocking smile, then with a sullen, 
and at last with a detiant expression. 

**Is it likely ?” she said fiercely. ‘*A good 
woman? How should 1 be a good woman ? 
I tell you I'm the ‘piece that was lost,’ and 
nobody ever looked for me. If | was a good 
woman do you suppose I should be where I 
be—only 2S years old, well and he and | 

door in the world shut in my face? I] 





arty, 


every 


tell ye the man that wrote that story didn’t 
know women; they don’t hunt for the pie 
that’s lost; they just let it go. ihere’s 


enough on ‘em that don’t get lost 
Poor Martha Rogers was sorely perplexed, 
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General Miscellany, 
From Harper's Magazine 
THE LITTLE KINGB AND QUEENS. 





Monarchs whose kingdom no man bounds, 
No leagues uphold, no conquest spreads, 
Whose thrones are any mossy mounds, 
W hose crowns are curls on sunny heads! 


The only sovereigns on the earth 
Whose sway is certain to endure, 

No line of kings of kingliest birth 
Is of its reigning half so sure. 


No fortress built in all the land 
So strong they cannot storm it free; 
No palace made too rich, too grand, 
For them to roam triumphantly. 


No tyrant so hard hearted known 
Can their diplomacy resist; 

They can usurp his very throne; 
Ile abdicates when he is kissed. 


No hovel in the world so small, 

So meanly built, so squalid, bare, 
They will not go within its wall, 

And set their reign of splendor there. 


No beggar too forlorn and poor 

To give them all they need to thrive; 
lhey frolic in his yard and door, 

The happiest kings and queens alive. 


Oh, blessed little kings and queens, 
The only sovereigns on the earth! 
Their sovereignty nor rests nor leans 

On pomp of riches or of birth. 


Nor ends when cruel death lays low 
In dust each little curly head. 
All other sovereigns crownless go, 
And are forgotten when they're dead ; 


But these hold changeless empire past, 
Triumphant past all earthly scenes ; 
We wor-hip, truest to the last, 
Phe buried “little kings and queens 





HOW A NEVADA BTAGE DRIVER 
PROTECTED THE CASH BOX, 

‘’Taint no use trying ordinarily to save 
anything but your lives when a gang of road 
agents as knows their business tackles a stage 
coach,” remarked Long Bill to a Chronicle re- 
porter. ‘tA party of men standing on the 
ground with everything ready, no horses to 
tend to, and nothing to do but sight their 
shooting-irons and pleasantly suggest to the 
driver to hand down the cash box, has a big 
edge inthe game. The driver and guards, 
or ‘shot-gun messengers,’ as we call them in 
the mountains, can’t help being taken more or 
less by surprise; and I may remark right 
here, that until you have been suddenly called 
upon to look down the opening of a double- 
barreled shot-gun which has a road agent with 
his hand on the trigger at the other end, you 
have no idea how surprised you are capable 
of being. Ihave been there. Ihave hada 
seven shooter pulled on me across the faro 
table. Ihave proved that the hilt of a dirk 
can’t go between my ribs. Ihave seen four 
aces beaten by a royal flush; but I was never 
really surprised until | looked down the muz- 
zie of a double-barreled shot-gun in the hands 
of a road agent. Why, my friend, the mouth 


of the Sutro Tunnel is like a nail hole in the 
Pacitic Hotel, compared to a shot-gun, from 
a certain point of view. Lut this is all a mis- 
deal. I was going to tell you about the time 
I did see a couple of road agents left. In 63 
there was a plucky little stage driver running 


out of Aurora, who had been stopped three 
times on the road, but still driving, though 
atter a man ] the Company 


Is st ped twice 
generally lets him do something else for a liv- 









ing, without intimating that he is a friend of 
the robbers. 

‘Well, this driver I speak of—Dutch Jake 
we called him—had worked for the Company 
for a long time, and they knew him to bea 
dead square mat Jake felt dreadful bad 
ab< having been stopped three times, and 
cleaned out cach time, and swore the shot-gun 








all the more that her way had lain so smooth | messengers he took along for guards were a 
} } 1. | lot of rly } y ¢ 
and plain before her that she might have walk- | lot of cowardly blowhards. The next time 
ed in it blindfolded. If this was a lost piece | Jake had a consignment of bullion in his box 
of silver it was not she who had lost it; but he begged hard not to have to take along any 
what if it were the Master's, precious to His messengers with him, At that time you could 
heart, anda careless hand had dropped it, and | almost count on an attempt being made to rob 
left it to lie in And what if H: | every stag with bullion on board. The Au- 
bade Ker to seek it, and find it, for Him | rora | n was just the kind the road agents 
Should she dare refuse On this very day, | liked. It was run in small bars, and so rich 
when she necded so sorely the help which she | id that it ha yellow color, not like 
had looked for in vain, had not this woman | eavy white brick 1 see on the Com- 
been sent to her very door, and was it not 4 | Ww. 
? » “25 } ) } } ae } 

plain leading of Providence? Itis a blessed | lemnly declared he had a scheme 

: ws . oe eS er ee Li» stoma 
thing for us that we are usu ally criven to a t | to ‘tool cos — roat agents, so the stage 
tirst and theorize afterwards, even though the manager agreed not to send any guards with 

} , +} tir ame ite wr a 
after-thought sometimes brings repentance. | him. When the time came to hitch up fi 
The bread was ready for the oven and the | : e trip to Wellington's the Carson road, 

ood-box wi mopty Jake went down to the stable and insisted up- 
wood-bOX Was empty. ta i { if 
rr. : , . . ’ 

“You may fi some wood,” said Mar- | on having the ugliest pairof mules that ever 
tha Rogers, and the woman promptly obeye d, | wit ked death with a bind ke gf, put in as lead 
filling the box with one load of her sinewy | team. ‘I'll zhow how a mule vas more smart 
arms, and then stood dumbly wait Het-| as a guard,’ said Jake, confidently, as he 
ty came into ¢t itchen and began to clear | whipped out of town, with myself as the only 
the table, but her mother took the dishes from | outs le passenger. ‘If we get a call to-night, 
her hands } Phil, you drop down in te boot, ‘cau 

‘Go up stairs and fetch a big apron and | me and e mules vas goin’ to haf some fun.’ 
one of your sweeping caps, and then you may I noticed that Jake had a shot-gun cocked 
get at your sewing and see if you can finish | and pointed straight ahead, and told him if he 
up your dress.” was stopped and stter d to raise the gun, 

Away went Hetty, her light heart bound he would get shot sure. He said he did not 
ing with unexpected release, and her mother | propose to make such a fool of himself, and 
turned again to the woman, furnished her | when I asked him if he thought the robbers 


with a coarse towel and sent her to the wash- 
house for athorough purification. Half an 
hour afterward, with her hair hidden in the 
muslin cap, ber whole figure enveloped in the 


clean calico apron, a comely woman was 6&i- | 
lently engaged in household tasks, doing her | 
work with such rapid skill that the critical 
housewife drew a sigh of reliet. 

‘“‘There’s a han‘ful of towels and coarse 


clothes left trom the ironing; you migh 
the iron on, Mary, and smooth ‘em out.” 

The woman turned astartled face upon her, 
and then went quickly for the clothes, but 
something—was it a tear ?—rolled down the 
swarthy cheek, and mingled with the bright 
drops she sprinkled over them. When had 
she ever been called Mary When had she 
heard any name but Moll? Not since away 
among New Hampshire hills a pale woman 
had laid her hand upon the tangled curls ot | 
her little daughter, and prayed that from the | 
strange world to which she was speeding, she | 
might be allowed to watch over these way- 








ward feet lest they should go astray. Had 
she watched; did she know? Moll hoped 
not; it made her shudder to think « 
What would heaven be worth if s! l 
lid she hear abo 


" 
ih 


5 Mt. 
1 CON 1 see 
and know? and yet, what « ut 
joy in heaven over one sinner that repented ? 
If there was joy it must be that they knew; or 


perhaps only good news was carried there. 





That night Hetty sang again at her sewing 
by the lamp, and from the attic window, 
far above her head, the wanderer leaned out 
into the dark to listen. The little chamber 
was bare of ornament; there was not a pi 
ture on the cleanly whitewashed walls, and the 
straight curtain was for decency, not drapery ; 
but it seemed to this lost one a very chamber 
of peace. The great Norway pine almost 
brushed her cheek with its resinous plumes, 
balmy, with moist night air, and a bird hidden 
somewhere among its branches, sent out a 
startled, half-awake cry, and then dropped of! 
to sleep again. There was a pale, young 
moon & in the western sky, with black 
clouds scudding across it, and the dull, steady 
sound of the river, pouring over the great dam 
in the valley, seemed to come nearer and 
nearer like the tramp of feet. Martha Rog- 
ers went out to the milk room and stood for a 
moment in the door, shading the flickering 
candle in her hand. She was only taking a 
housewifely observation upon the gathering 
storm, but it seemed to the wanderer that she 
might well be the woman who had lighted a 
candle to search for the lost piece of silver, 
and with a dim comprehension of love on 
earth and joy in heaven she tried to pray and 
fell asleen. 

Silas Rogers listened to the day's story as 
he sat mending a bit of barness with clumsy 
fingers. He may be forgiven if his thoughts 
sometimes wandered to the hay so fortunately 
secured from the storm, or ran over the grist 
to be sent to the mill in the morning if it 
proved a wet day, or speculated curiously on 
the superhuman knowledge of almanac men; 
but, on the whole he was tolerably attentive, 
and certainly grasped the idea that his wife 
had secured a valuable and much needed 
helper. 

“It seems a risk to run,” said Martha, anx- 
iously ; ‘‘and I don’t know but it’s presumptu- 
ous; there’s Hetty, and there’s Reuben—” 

“‘And there’s the Lord,” said Silas, stop- 
ping to open his knife. 

“Yes,” said Martha with a little start, 
‘and I can’t get quite rid of what she said 
about the piece that was lost; though to be 
sure, the woman that lost it ought to hunt 
it.” 

“She never does; folks are always losing 
things for somebody else to find ; ‘tain’t many 
of ‘em can say, ‘those that Thou hast given 
me have I kept,’ right straight along.” 

“But if you lose your own piece looking 
after other folks’—” 

Silas cut off his waxed end and gave the 
harness an experimental pull before he an- 
swered. 

‘‘Well, there’s risks, as you say, but I'd 
rather take a risk for the Lord than agin 
him.” 

Martha Rogers took the risk for the Lord, 
and He abundantly justified and rewarded her 
faith. For the piece that was lost becomes 
‘*My peace” to the heart that finds it and lays 
it again in the Master’s hand; and locking 
the story of the wanderer in her own breast 
it was only to the angels that she said, ‘‘re- 
joice with me.” 

And when, years afterward, the woman 
herself said, before the committee of the 
church, ‘‘I am a woman over whom there is 
great joy in heaven,” there were not wanting 
those who thought she was pres) iucusly 
claiming to be a saint. 





Be as careful of the books you read as of 
the company you keep; for your habits and 
character will be as much influenced by the 
former as the latter.—/axton Hood. 





| and horses had started off on a 


would 






arefully place themselves in a line of 

the gun, which appeared to be pointed at the 
lead-mule’s ears, he said 

***Nefer you mind, Phil; I knows dose 

mules. If we gets acall, you drop into te 

boot; dot’s all.’ Well, sure enough we got a 

call. We were jogging along over an easy 


bit of road, when about nine o'clock a couple 
of road agents sprang out trom some chapar- 


ral. One grabbed the bits of the lead mules, 
and the other walked toward tie coach with 
his gun leveled, and said, ‘Throw out that 
box.’ Just as he got opposite the hind legs 


of the lead team, Jake's shot-gun went off, 
and we both dropped into the boot. I 
thought every bone in my body would be 
d before Jake crawled out, gathered 
up the reins, and finally got the teams quieted 
At the pop of Jake's gun, the 
mad run, and 
we must have bumped, rattled and dragged 
over ten miles of the road before Jake took 
the reins The only d image was to the 


Jake had shot away the inside ear of 


splinte re 
1 nl 
mUits 


down. 


avain. 


} 
muies. 


| ’ yen 
each mule. 


‘*But what became of the two robbers in 


| asked the reporter, as Long Bill stopped ?” 


his story. 

“The robbers? Well, I really don’t know. 
The Company would have buried them, I sup- 
pose, if enough of them could have been 
scraped off the chaparral to put ina coffin. 
Those mules always were considered high 
kickers.”"—San I’rancisco Chronicle. 





DRUGGED WINES. 

As France has kicked up a row about 
American hog meat, which extended even to 
ringing of bells through the villages warning 
the citizens, it is entirely fair to warn the 
American people against the drugged wines 
of France. The /’arisian, a paper printed in 
English in Paris, gives a branch of the history 
of this manufacture of wines sold fraudulently 
under the names of the choicest brands of 
French vintages. ‘The wine crop of 1879 was 
about twenty-five or thirty millions of hecto- 
liters below the average of the last ten years. 
The annual consumption in France is from 
forty to forty-five millions of hectoliters. 
Everybody expected arise in the price of 
wine, and some conscientious dealers laid in a 
stock from abroad. The rise in price, how- 
ever, never came, and the markets remained 
well supplied. 

The reason was that the natural deficit was 
compensated for by artificial means. Wine 
was manufactured out of dry grapes. All the 
raisins to be found in Eastern ports were 
bought up, and wine manufactories sprang up 
all over the country, Around Paris alone 
there are seven steam-power wine manufacto- 
ries. The cost of acask of raisin-wine is 
about fifty francs, and it was sold at one hun- 
dred trancs—thus giving a profit of one hun- 
dred per cent. But the competition has now 
become such that the price of raisins has risen 
from twelve francs to seventy-five francs the 
one hundred kilograms. The consequence is 
that raisins have been abandoned, and wine 
is now manufactured out of glucose—a sugary 
matter obtained from the potato, from the 
residuum of molasses, cut of rotten apples, 
dried prunes, dates, figs, and all kinds of 
refuse fruit, and even out of the beet-root. 
These abominable liquids are colored arti- 
ficially, and mixed more or less with Spanish 
wines or white wine. 

The adulteration and manufacture of wine 
has attained such vast proportions, that the 
principal dealers, who had taken measures to 
supply the market loyally with honest wine 
from foreign countries, have taken steps to 
putastop to this gigantic fraud. The im- 
posture has reached such a pitch that not one- 
third of the wine now drank in Paris is real 
grape. The revelations of the manufacture 
of French brandy are no less convincing of 
the wholesale character of the frauds. French 
brandy of this day is described as an inferior 
spirit distilled from sugar, potatoes, Indian 
corn, and whiskey distilled from barley; and 
this is the stuff imposed upon the people of 
this country. It would be a national blessing 
if there was an authoritative analysis made of 
the various so-called French wines and bran- 
dies fraudulently pushed off upon the Ameri- 
can people by the wine manufacturers of 
France. The drugged and poisonous stuff is, 
in addition to being a commercial fraud, also 
most deleterious to health and life, and its im- 
portation should be discontinued. No pure 
wines or brandies are now exported from 
France. 





HOW CONDENSED MILK I8 MADE. 


The manufacture of condensed milk is thus 
described in The Scientific American: When 
the milk is brought into the factory it is care- 
fully strained, placed in cans or pails, which 
are put into a tank of water kept hot by steam 
coils. When hot it is transferred to larger 
steam heated open vessels and quickly brought 
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to a boil. This preliminary heating and 
boiling has for its object the expulsion of the 
gases of the milk, which would cause it to 
foam in the vacuum pan, and also to add to 
the keeping quality of the milk by destroying 
the mold germs. A second straining follows, 
after which the milk is transferred to a vacu- 
um pan, where, at a temperature below 160° 
Fahr., it boils and is rapidly concentrated to 
any degree desired. ‘The vacuum pan em- 
ployed is a close vessel of copper, egg-shaped, 
about six feet high and four and one-halt 
feet in diameter. It is heated by steam coils 
within, and by a steam jacket without—inclos- 
ing the lower portion. In one side of the 
dome is a small window through which gas illu- 
minates the interior, while on the opposite 
side is an eyeglass through which the condition 
of the contents may be observed. The pan 
is also provided with a vacuum gauge and 
test sticks. Much of the milk used in cities 
is simply concentrated without any addition 
of sugar. The process of concentration 1s 
continued in the vacuum pan until one gallon 
of the milk has been reduced to a little less 
than a quart—one volume of condensed milk 
corresponding to about four and three-tenths 
volumes of milk. Condensed milk intended 
to be preserved for any length of time has an 
addition of pure cane sugar made to it during 
the boiling, and is usually put up in sealed 
cans. ‘This sugared or ‘‘preserved” milk, 
when properly prepared, will keep for many 
years. 





MAINE SARDINES. 


If Connecticut is the land of wooden nut- 
megs, Maine must be the land of herring sar- 
dines. ‘There are said to be twenty-two es- 
tablishments on the Washington county coast, 
whereof two-thirds are in the town of East- 
port, in which herring are put up as sardines, 
in tin boxes made here in imitation of those 
used by the French, bearing French labels, 
preserved in cotton-seed oil, which is asserted 
on the cans to be choice olive oil. ‘*No ad- 
mittance” is notified at the entrance, but the 
rule is not enforced. Herring are brought in 
from the bay in large quantities, and are un- 
loaded at the several wharves where the facto- 
ries are erected. ‘They are carried in baskets 
into a large room provided with rough tables, 
where a gang of boys and girls from ten to 
fifteen years of age are waiting for them. 
Some of these children are very dexterous. 
A single cut removes the head and from one 
to inches of the shoulder of each fish, and at 
the same time draws the greater part of the 
“innards.” The tail is more or less removed 
by another cut. 

The extent of the business done is indicated 
by the fact that the rejected parts of the her- 
ring establishment frequently 
amount to several hogsheads a day. ‘These 
parts are boiled, pressed for their oil, and the 
refuse is sold for manufacture into dressing 
for soil. Itis not yet possible to manufac- 
ture olive oil and anchovy paste out of the 
heads of herring. ‘The bodies and tails of the 
herring are washed, laid upon wire racks, 
baked in a great oven, packed in tin boxes by 
girls, covered with cotton-seed oil, the boxes 
are soldered, heated again in the oil, and 
finally packed in wooden boxes for shipment. 
The process need not be described at great 
length. It does not appear to be a very 
cleanly process, but very likely it is as much 
so as that of putting up veritable sardines. 
The larger fish are put up in oval tin boxes, 
and they are called ‘‘sea-trout.” Still other 
herrings are dubbed ‘‘eagle fish” on the cov- 
ers. And, finally, there is a process of put- 
ting up the fish in a spiced preparation 
which gives them the name of ‘‘mustard sar- 
dines.” 

Makers of oleomargarine, I believe, some- 
times eat their product on warm brown bread, 
and profess to like it. So some of the sar- 
dine canners here eat their herring and de- 
clare that it is good. Perbaps it is. But it 
is not sardine. ‘The labels upon the boxes are 
all lies. ‘The word Paris upon them, and the 
head of the late Emperor Napoleon, suggest a 
falsehood. ‘The assertion that the contents 
are sardines, put up in the best olive oil, is a 
direct and unqualitied misstatement. If her- 
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ring p in the oil of cotton-seed, make a 
palata dish, very well. Let those eat it 
who wish todo so. ‘To put it up in imitation 
of something else is a barefaced fraud, which 
the law should forbid and punish. — -tdvertis- 
cr. 
AN AMERICAN DESERT. 

I'wenty years ago the great American Des- 
ert was the terror of the overland emigrant. 
It was to go around it, forit ex- 
tended from tl lorado to the Cascades. 
All the routes that led to the land of promise 
crossed it, and it covered with the 
bleaching bones of rd dotted with hu- 





man graves. It is about forty miles from the 
lower end of the Humboldt Sink of the Truc- 
ver at Wad th, and the name 





kee 
“Forty Mile to the stretch h 

over. There is no 
The 
road lies through a sandy sage brush plain, 
extending several west of the lake, 
where it strikes an alkali desert, in the centre 
of which the railroad has a station that it ap- 
propriately calls ‘White Plains.” This is the 
point east of the mountains. Eight 
miles further is Mirage Station, which might 
serve asa memorial to the unfortunates who 
have been betrayed from their proper course 
by the picture of running water, waving trees 
and fields that existed only in the deceptive 
air. Near middle of the journey is 8 
boiling hot spring at the foot of the mountain 
and larve beds of salt lie near, from which B. 
F. Leete and the Bonanza mines put up and 
rge quantities to market. The deposit 
a long distance 
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as 


become known the world 


water fit to drink on the whole distance. 


) 
mies 





lowest 


the 





ship | 
has killed all vegetation for 


around, leaving the flat old lake bed as bare 
as a floor. 
Setween there and Wadsworth are some 


very odd formations. The body of the coun- 
try seems to be a light yellow substance, prob- 
ably diatomous, over which lie high ridges of 
brown hills. The level places are strewn with 
heavy rocks of all black as coal. 


sizes, as 


All 
Ihere is no timber anywhere in sight, and 


even the sage-brush is of inferior size. On 
either side are the ever monotonous brown 


mountains, carved and grooved by centuries 
ot wear and frost into fringes of stony lace. 
The railroad has made frequent attempts to 
get water for its engines, but without success. 
They bored 1500 feet at Hot Springs, but got 
only a brackish mixture of liquid alkali. 
They haul water in tank cars for their section 
men between Lovelock’s and Wadsworth, and 
the engines make the run with one tankful, a 
distance of sixty-one miles. They formerly 
carried an extra car behind the engine with 
two wooden tanks to draw from, but new en- 
gines have been built with tanks that hold 
3700 gallons. They frequently run seventy- 
five miles without stopping, and Nick Cole 





made a hundred-mile run once.— eno ( Ner. 
Gazetle. 
ueer 4 
vit and Fumor. 
From The Detroit Free Press, 


THE HEATED TERM. 


Oh for a lodge in a garden of cucumbers! 
Oh for an iceberg or two to control! 

Oh for a vale that at midday the dew cumbers 
Oh for a pleasure trip up to the pole! 


Oh for a little one.story thermometer, 
With nothing but zeros all ranged in a row! 
Oh for a big double-barreled hydrometer, 
To measure this moisture that falls from my brow! 


Oh that this cold world were twenty times colder! 
That's irony red hot it seemeth to me 
Oh for a turn of its dreaded cold shoulder! 
Oh what a comfort an ague would be! 


Oh for a grotto to typify heaven, 
Scooped in a rock under cataract vast! 
Oh for a winter of discontent even 
Oh for a wet blanket judiciously cast! 


Oh for a soda fount spouting up boldly 
From every hot lamppost against the hot sky! 
Oh for a proud maiden to look on me coldly, 
Freezing my soul with the glance of her eye. 
Oh for a draught of a cup of “cold pizen!” 
Oh for a resting place in a cold grave! 
Oh for a bath in the Styx, where the thick shadow lies 


on 
And deepens the chill of its dark, running wave. 





HIGHLY COLORED ELOQUENCE. 


As the meeting opened Brother Gardner 
announced that the Hon. William Johnson, of 
Port Huron, was awaiting in the ante-room 
for admission, and on motion of Assassination 
Smith, the Committee on Reception, were in- 
structed to bring him in. When the duty had 
been performed the President introduced the 
visitor, made him welcome, and Mr. Johnson 
led off as follows : 

‘*What am de comet ? Who is she? Which 
is it? What am he heah fur? How many of 
you kin answer dese queshun? My frens, de 
study of astronomy am full of interes’ an’ 
“eg wet But fur astronomy how could we 

ev known dat de moon am peopled by a race 
of one-eyed giants, an’ dat de distance to de 
sun am so great dat if we was to sot out and 
trabble on a hoss-kyar it would take us fo’ 
weeks to git dar? Astronomy teaches us dat 
de atmosphere in de planet Jupiter am so cl’ar 
an’ transparent dat you kin see a hoss-fly six 
miles away. In de planet Mars de air is so 
cool dat a dead dog kin be left in front of a 
first-class hotel fur nine weeks. In de planet 
Venus it am allus good weather fur goin’ a- 
fishin’, an’ de air am so bracin’ dat de women 
allus split der own wood. De planet Saturn 
furnishes its inhabitants strawberries an’ cream 
de hull y’ar round, an’ de wery bes’ kind o’ 
lager beer kin be had fur sixty-eight cents a 
keg. Way back in the dark aiges nobody 
knew wheder the sun was ten miles or ten 
millyun miles off. De sight of a ’clipse skeer- 
ed chill’en into fits an’ made strong men crawl 
under the bed fur safety. De stars was sup- 
posed to be pieces of tin nailed to the mid- 
night air, an’ men would no mo’ believe dat de 





airth turned round, dan you now believe dat 











de day will soon come when men will go sail- 
in’ frew de air at de rate of two miles a min- 


te. 

‘But I doan’ wish to take up de waluable 
time of dis meetin’, an’ I will close by desery- 
in’ dat all occashuns seem supplementary to 
de gineral debility of the falas. Dar am 
no mo’ reason why all of you shouldn't agitate 
generosity of de sincerity, dan daram fur de 
elocution to operate disastrusly against de ter- 
ribleness of de octavo.” 

Elder Toots cheered. | 

Giveadam Jones doubled up 
knot. 

Pickles Smith fainted dead away, and he | 
did not regain consciousness until Waydown 
Bebee ran the cold handle of the water dipper 

down his back 

Mr. Johnson was taken out in such a weak 
and exhausted condition that the Janitor had 
to fan him with a lump of coal and run around | 
the corner after a whiskey straight. It has 
been long weeks since Paradise Hall was fav- 
= og such a tremendous oratorical effort. 
—free Press. 
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1S NOT A PAD, 
But an Internal Remedy for ,; 





dice, Heartburn, Sour Stomas}, 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Eruptions. . 
ulous Sores, Female Complaint, 
purities and Salt Rheum, ‘ 


school out near Danville, remonstrating with 
a sandy-haired pupil of twelve years; ‘you 
have Jearned comparatively nothing, up to 
this time.” ‘I’ve learned one thing mighty 


The Liver is the Largest Organ of + | 


. ” “@ “a | It is the largest because it has the 1 
solid, anyhow, persisted the ‘‘student.” | intimately connected with the diges 
And what is that ?” asked the teacher. ‘I’ve | systems, consequently, any dera 


produces Constipation and a hundr 
and also occasions nervous disease 
resulting, if unche yin, 
Dr. Grosvenor’s Liver-Aid is a wonder 
immediate action upon the Liver, 
testimonials have been received as ¢ 
has given. 


learned that a mistake in spellin’ that only 
fetches a boy a cuff on the ear, keeps a big 
girl in two hours after school.” ‘Young 
man,” said the principal, handing the boy his 
books, ‘‘you should have left school three 
years ago.”—/urlington Hawkeye. 


wit 
ked, in para 


Liver-Aid has been a bl 
mother. She tried many, man 


a blessing tor 





headache, but never found any relict 
Tv is doubtful if a single one of the Concord | ag r-Aid. it bas, a been amy 
school of philosophers could run a hotel, make gist icpireaant Hentit. aoe pred 
& mint-julep, roll a cigarette, dig a square | might safely recommend it as the best k 
hole, tie a bowline knot, set a hen properly, | '0" “ck gicephe- ict bee 
boss an engine at a fire, find out the hole in a | ‘ MRS M.A SH 


leaky roof, pack a mule, tell which direction 
is north when lost in the woods, or take off a | 
lady’s gaiters in a graceful and perfectly re- 
spectful manner ; yet all these and many more | 
are the things necessary and indispensable to 
be known before human affairs generally can 
be considered and judged philosophically. 
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A YOUNG man reeently called at a little 
domicile in Vicksburg. A small boy and a 
big yellow dog were snuggled on the door- 
step, and the young man asked: ‘Will the 
doy bite?” ‘‘Well,” said the boy, ‘‘it’s owin’ 
to certain things ef he do or not. Ef yer | 
want to colleck sewing-machine money, he’s 
fierce as a tiger, but ef yer got anything to 
give us, he’s harmless as a kitten—ain’t yer, 
Towser ?” 





A FARMER on being asked to write a tes- 
timonial for a patent clothes-wringer, pro- 
duced the following: ‘I bought your clothes- 
wringer, and am hugely pleased with it. I 
bought a jag of wood which proved too green 
and unfit to burn; I ran the whole load 
through your wringer, and have used the wood 
for kindling ever since.” 
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VEGETABLE C 
SOMETHING FOR NorHInNG.—Young lady: The Positix 


‘‘And you really mean to say that at times | 


Cnr 





you do not have enough to eat. Why I al- For all Female Complaints 
ways thought that poor people in the country iis ahead: dete aie caleany 
could get eggs, bacon, milk and vegetabl>s for Vegetable J 

nothing !” Countrywoman ; ‘*( Inly three things ieate mvalid 

as we gits fur nuflin, Miss—air, water, and fetish 


the parson’s advice !"—/'un. 





_A paper in Chicago having said that that the 
city uses 70,000,000 gallons of water daily, ngs * 
the Baltimore American remarks that ‘thalf wes 





of that amount is made into beer, and the 
other half is used to scald the bristles off of seq 
hogs.” en 
g | donnie 
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Complaints, ™_ 
; ; Such as 
*‘Wiry do you wish to leave school at your | Biliousness, Poor Appetite, Indige 
age ?” sadly asked the principal of a country Dyspepsia, Dizziness, Piles, Boils, dane” 
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PARKER'S _: 


and I must say it was just what 


t preparing it according to directions 
found in the package, 


I needed. I have been a great sufferer from Female 
Weakness and complaints peculiar to women, and I HAIR BALSAM kh 
find in the Vegetine a perfect remedy. 2t3 
ours, respectfully, — 
Mrs. HENRIETTA MASON, MANHOOD 


No. 119 No. High Street. 
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, IRON BITTERS are highly recommended for all diseases t 4 
ing a certain and eflicient tonie; especially Indigestion, Dys- 
pepsia, Intermittent Fevers, Want of Appetite, Loss ot 
Strength, Lack of Energy, ete. It enriches the blood, strengt! 
the muscles, and gives new life to the nerves. It acts like a charm on 
digestive organs, removing all dyspeptic symptoms, such as Tusto th 
Belching, Heat in the Stomach, Heartburn, ete. The only Iron Prepa- 
ration that will not blacken the teeth or give headache- 
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amusing reading —sent free 
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